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Progress OF Lay REPRESENTATION.—-The Atlantic 
Conferences are confirming with great unanimity the 
action of the Western Conferences. The Baltimore 
Conference approved of the principle and urged its 
introduction with no opposition. The East Baltimore 
has endorsed the idea, but approved the submission of 
the plan to the people for their informal opinion. The 
Committee of the Philadelphia Conference unanimously 
reported in its favor, and approved of its being inaugu- 
rated without the popular vote if the petitions to the 
General Conference shonld be deemed sufficient to ex- 
press the sentiment of the church. 

The feeling in many places is strongly in favor of 
Dr. Wise’s plan. No other one so moderate 
ciliatory has been submitted. It pour for lay 
gates to be elected to the Annual Conference by distri 
stewards, who shall themselves be elected by the local 
stewards who are to be elected by the local church, or 
its male members—the former is preferable. These 
Annual Conference delegates nominate a lay delegate 
to the General Conference, not necessarily from their 
own number. They vote for the clerical ticket and 
their nominee, the ministers doing the same. This 
gives each a check on the other, and yet makes all a 
unity. We hope the New England Conferences will 
conform to the vote of their own laity, and approve 
some su¢h plan as Dr. Wise’s, and so remove this ques- 
tion from the field of debate by giving it its just claims. 
It would be well too, in view of the chief and to not a 
few brethren almost the only objection, to this move- 
ment, if our Conferences should also petition the Gen- 
eral Conference to insert a clause in the Discipline 
which rr, state that in view of this new adjustment 

the minister shall have a legal claim on his station for 
a fair support. This is but just and scriptural, and 
ought never to have been specifically denied. If it is 
inserted our ministry will be substantially a unit in the 
initiation of their brethren of the laity into-the legisla- 
tive councils of the church. 

Our church is neither papistic, as some of our writers 
almost seem to desire, nor yet is it mobocratic, as 
others almost seem to imply. It believes in a distinct 
order—the ministry ; and in another distinct order—the 
laity. Each should be clothed with his just preroga- 
tives. They are indissolubly and happily “married. 
They have mutual rights. Let us generously, heartily, 
confidingly recognize these rights, and bestow them if 
yet withheld. So will God, even our God more and 
more bless and prosper. 








At the late memorial services of the New York bar, 
in honor of Daniel Lord, Wm. M. Evarts, the chief 
lawyer of that city, in his remarks referred thus 
to a contest in the Supreme Court between the M. E. 
Church and the M. E. Church, South. 


Then followed the renowned Methodist Church cases, the 
storm which afterwards grew into an at- 

the question of 
orth and South. 
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and interested listener, from the beginning to end. I have been 
able to attend since I have been at the bar—a case discussed 
on the one side by Mr. Lord and Mr. Wood, and on the other 
by Mr. Choate, of Boston, and Reverdy Johnson, of Balti- 
more—a case the splendor of whose debate was such a delight 
to the bar, and in which Mr. Lord’s peculiar traits and powers, 
contrasting so much as they did with the brilliancy of those 
eminent lawyers, nevertheless left the impression upon the 
mind of the Court and hearers that Mr. Lord had a style of 
dealing with forsenic questious, which, within the general. and 
practical, and sensible estimate was as marked, as useful. and 
as distinguished as any of the more brilliant and more impos- 
ing forms of forensic power which his opponents or his associ- 
ates presented, 


That contest was no more settled by these great law- 
yers or by the judges than are the Congressional ques- 
tion of to-day thus decided. It was a politically South- 
ern Supreme Court that gave a political decision that 
was intended to overawe and suppress the abolition ag- 
itation under threat of secession. It was a forerunner 
of a like declaration which that court would as surely 
have made in 1861, had it not been for the uprising of 
the people, that all the claims of the Southern seceders 
to the United States property within their limits were 
valid. John C. Calhoun and his slaveholding and 
northern associates robbed the church of millions of 
property,—for our title to our churches lapsed with this 
decision as to our Book Concern,—in order that they 
might afterwards rob the nation of her forts, custom- 
houses and territory. Mr. Lord or Choate or Reverdy 
Johnsen, of the judges were of as little consequence 
in that case, as like lawyers are to-day in debating the 
questions of reconstruction. The people saved us, 
when the church had been rent, or God in the people 
and in the church, against perverse judges and judg- 
ments. He will, we trust to-day. 





MASSACHUSETTS STEAMERS FOR Evrope.—If our 
Legislature would let rum alone, and devote its energies 
to water, it would do the State lasting service. Last year 
bscribed $3,000,000 to the Hartford and Erie Rail- 
wult-is giving heafings to other plans for Western 
‘connections. But these will avail naught without 
European connections. Tho President of the Board of 
Trade, Mr. Tobey, has been to Washington to urge na- 
tional subsidies for lines from different ports. This 
will be accomplished with difficulty, if at all. Each 
State must help themselves. Boston should maintain 
the Erie and Ontario line already established. Massa- 
chusetts should take stock in them, just as she has in 
her railruads. Millions invested in ocean lines of 
steamers to England and the Mediterranean will pay 
well, if not in their own profits, in the Western trade 
which they will develop. A marginal railroad in the 
city grain elevators on our wharves, and subsidized 
lines of steamers to Europe will give us a large share 
of the immense trade of the nation. Neglect of these 
will make our foreign trade grow less and less, to its 
utter extinction. Let our Board of Trade appeal to 
their own Legislature. Let this body offer the credit of 
the State to a certain per cent. to any and all foreign 
lines, and then our. commercial prosperity, which now 
grows less as the country grows larger, will return in 
more than its former magnitude. 





Tue Ertr War.—The Hub is a small thing in itself, 
but big in its influences. It makes the tire, however 
‘* spready " be its proclivities, whirl around its axle. The 
“famous battle now raging between Daniel Drew and 
**Commodore ” Vanderbilt for the control of the Erie 
Railroad, had its origin in Boston. A year ago Messrs. 
Eldridge, Jordan and others, Bostonians; saw the need 
of bringing that greatest and most direct western route 
to Boston. They got control of the road, and ousted Mr. 
Drew, to his astonishment, from the directorship. He 
had been attacked many times, but never before de- 
feated. Accomplishing their end, they were met by 
the astute rejected with a little bill for $3,000,000 worth 
of bonds. It was better to make peace with him. So 
peace was made, and the treasurership was given him. 

Vanderbilt, who controls all the other roads from 
New York to the West, coveted the government of this 
also. And when he saw two Boston boys outgeneraling 
the wise Daniel, he felt encouraged to muke a like 
essay. There was this difference, however: The Bos- 


and defensive. New bonds were to be issued for the 
extension of the road West and East. Vanderbilt got 
Judge Barnard, of New York city, a most merchantable 
Judge, to declare an injunction against the issue. 
Judge Gilbert, of Brooklyn, made a counter one order- 
ing the issue. Barnard then sends for a-writ for the 
arrest of Messrs. Drew, Eldridge and their associates, 
for contempt of court. They escape across the North 
River to Jersey City. A requisition is made on the 
Governor of New Jersey; but he declines to make the 
surrender. Barnard appoints Vanderbilt's son-in-law 
as receiver of $8,000,000 of bonds in the treasurer's safe ; 
but Mr. Drew declines to honor his honor’s draft. A 
gang of Plug Uglies are offered $50,000 to kidnap 
either of these gentlemen. They proceed to Jersey 
City, but find a force in possession, and abandon the 
field. A petition has gone to the New York Legislature 
to impeach Judge Barnard; and as impeachment is 
the order of the day, this consistent follower of the rec- 
reant President may attain to his fate. Meantime Mr. 
Drew is in the same State with his school, andcan have 
leisure to attend to its interests. It is a struggle for 
monopoly against anti-monopoly, in which public opin- 
ion sides strongly with the latter. 





Ce.tic Freepom.—The Rev. Dr. O'Leary, ata Hi- 
bernian dinner in New York on St. Patrick’s Day, 
called ‘‘on the Knights of St. Patrick to unsheath the 
sword of the Celt, and to give Freedom first to Ire- 
land, then Europe, then the world.” Ireland and Europe 
and then ‘ the world,” is as full agd@ felicitous as Gen. 
Taylor's ‘‘ all the world and the rest of mankind.” It is 
a good Irish freedom in language such as the Celtic 
tongue—that true Celtic sword, naturally brandisbes. 
If the freedom these Papal Irish shall give ‘‘ Ireland, 
Europe and the world” is like they have given them- 
selves and America, the less these three recipients have 
of it the better. A freedom that draws swords against 
liberty, that raises riots to kill American orphans whose 
washed faces are often lighter than their own un- 
washed, that opposes every just measure of politics, 
religion or reform, that fetters the mind and imbrutes 
the passions, is a freedom that would enslave, not liber- 
ate the world. Europe has had enough of it for cen- 
turies. May she and Ireland and the ‘*‘ world” soon be 
delivered of it forever. 





Tit ror Tat.—D'Israeli is the finest master of fence 
in England, and it is this swordsmanship of words that 
has made him Premier, as is usually the case. Far 
more than with our Parliament is the debater’s genius 
essential to success. Thus superbly he took down 
Gladstone in his first speech as Premier, The opposi- 
tion leader opened his guns on the government by at- 
tacking its position on the Irish question, and stating 
that the nation require them to settle a conflict that had 
raged for seven hundred years. 

Mr. D’Israeli followed Mr. Gladstone. He commenced by 
saying he had reason to deplore his fate in attaining to office 
when a crisis of seven hundred years standing had to be set- 


tled. A supernatural emergency! Even the Ministry which 
preceded that of Lord Derby had neglected these wrongs of 
8 


Seldom has an opponent received a harder hit. 





NAPOLEON FOR Pope.—The last move of this astutest 
of princes is to the papal chair; not in his ewn person, 
but in that of his family, Lucien Bonaparte is made a 
cardinal. From the cardinals come the popes. If a 
vacancy should occur, the dictator wil! leave no stone 
unturned to put bis protegé into the chair. Bismarck 
has sold Prussia to him for the mastership of the armies 
of Southern Germany. It may have to pay for this 
crime by seeing the Pope, whom its own bayonets have 
kept in place, a Bonaparte in blood as he will certainly 
be in policy. 





THE proportion of white and colored in the Southern 
Constitutional Conventions is thus stated: In Virginia, 
25 out of 105; in North Carolina, 15 out of 120; in Mis- 
sissippi, 12 out of 120; in Louisiana the blacks have a 
majority of ten; in Florida, 20 out of 80 members are 
colored ; in Georgia, 15 out of 169; in Alabama, 18 out 
of 90; in Arkansas, 5 out of 78; in South Carolina 
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FIAT JUSTITIA, 
BY GEORGE LANSING TAYLOR. 
Senate of Senates, Patriots, Seers, 
Amphictyons of People grand, 
Warriors, whose swords, in God’s own hand, 
For Freedom smote through blood-red years,— 


And conquered; lo, once more your foe, 
The foe of God, the foe of man, 
With dragon’s soul and demon’s ban, 

At truth now aims a deadlier blow! 


Oppression, from a thousand fields 

Of mortal carnage, dashed and hurled 

With shocks that paled the wondering world, 
Dies hard, nor yet its foul life yields. 


In yon usurping traitor’s form 
Through murder to a throne it springs, 
While Freedom’s eagles clap their wings 
And seream, in instinct of the storm! 


Fiat Justitia! Now let Right 
Be done, though heaven around us fall, 
Fear not. I Am still reigns o’er all; 
All worlds roll calm beneath His sight. 


Do grandly right, and trust in God! 
Do grandly right! One heart-throb rolls 
‘Fo you, like tides from ocean’s poles, 
From loyal millions! By the blood 


Of Valley Forge and Lexington, 
By Gettysburg’s and Vicksburg’s fame, 
By Spottsylvania’s crown of flame, 
And Appomattox’s glory won ;— 


By all who fought, by all who fell, 
By all who live, now one and free, 
By sumless millions yet to be, 
Do THE WHOLE RIGHT, AND DO IT WELL! 


Hurl, hur! from Freedom’s throne blasphemed 
A wretch, whose lips pollute her name! 
No more let freemen blush for shame! 
Nor millions groan by blood redeemed! 


By outraged law, by States that bleed, 
By oaths and honor trod in mire, 
Now let the sentence leap in fire, 

While lands and ages bless the deed! 





THE MIGHTINESS OF FAITH. 
BY REy C. H. A. BULKLEY. 


Thought is mighty. It traverses earth swifter than 
the light; it fathoms oceans deeper than the plummet; 
it soars amid stars loftier than the eagle; it undermines 
the mountain, exhausts the river and elevates the plain. 
Thought has knowledge and that is might, ranging the 
universe, unraveling the mysteries of creation, and 
building upon its future wreck a new and more perfect 
structure. 

The soul has thought, the might of mind, the invin- 
cibleness of intellect. Using these, it rests not, halts 
not, but runs with eager step towards the summit of its 
hopes and desires. 

Memory, too, is mighty. It renews the past. Its 
forms as if re-created come up before us, some in shapes 
discordant, some in shapes too glad. Memory invokes the 
spirits of the departed, and they come back to us in 
‘* Thoughts that breathe and words that burn,” some- 
times like a ghostly Saul to terrify, sometimes like a 
revivified Lazarus to rejoice our hearts. Memory 
brings the lost to us in dreams, gliding before us like 
shadows or sunbeams. It makes the hopes and fears, 
the joys and griefs, the sins and duties of life cluster at 
the bedside of the dying and the eternal throne. 

The soul has memory, using its might, even in slum- 
ber, sending it out on missions of hope and love, of 
joy and grief. 

Hope, too, is mighty. Amid the very wrecks of life 
it builds new structures of joy from the ruined mass. 
It transports us from the dungeon to the palace, from 
the grave’s gloom to heaven's glory. It lights the face 
of affliction and builds the sanctuaries of peace along 
the path of life, where the weary, heart-broken, disap- 
pointed traveler may rest and recruit. Hope is the 
soul's bright coin, glistening like gold, purchasing joy 
in the midst of grief, reflecting light in the midst of 
darkness. With it the soul is full of earnest life, strong 
in its pursuit of what it most desires and determines to 

ain. 
. But mightier than all these; mightier than thought, 
or memory or hope, is faith. Thought can wield noth- 
ing but the sceptre of reason, sure only of the human, 
the temporal; reaching only the visible and tangible. 
Beyond this, though its range is wide and free, its path 
is slippery and uncertain, 

But faith treads the unseen and unknown in the light 
of God’s truth; by this seeing its true pathway, fearing 
not, fainting not, ever firm of foot and confident of 
success, It knows what high roads of purity it is to 
tread, what waymarks of love it is to see, what heights 
of glory it is to reach, what seats of blessedness it is to 
fill, what robes of righteousness it is to wear. No 
darkening cloud obstructs its gaze, no rolling sea pre- 
vents its step, no mountain-height dismays its heart. 
But it remoyes mountains, separates seas and dispels 


| clouds. ‘It subdues kingdoms, obtains promises, stops 
| the mouths of lions, quenches the violence of fire, 
escapes the edge of the sword; out of weakness makes 
strong; waxes valiant in fight, turns to flight the ar- 
mies of the aliens.” 

Faith, too, is mightier than memory. Memory can 
only gather what has been, revealing but the shadows of 
things that were, painting bright pictures of bliss that 
never can bring back the blessedness of reality. Or it 
brings to view woful scenes that offer no alleviation to 
the mourner. But faith looks not back. Forgetting 
the things that are behind, it reaches forth unto those 
things which are before ; it presses towards the mark 
for the prize of the high calling in Christ Jesus. Its 
visions are not of phantoms, but verities. Its pictures 
are not of frost-work melted at a breath, but of immor- 
tal colors. They are of things unseen, truthful reali- 
ties, the evidence of which it has, inwrought with its 
very life. Amid its future glories it finds no scenes of 
wo such as remembrance finds in the past. It knows 
no grief, no anguish, no remorse. In that city of foun- 
dations whither it journeys, God wipes away all tears. 


Sorrow breathes away all her life where faith enters 
and triumphs. 


So, too, faith is mightier than hope with all its bright- 
ness. Hope is a flickering flame which a slight breath 
may extinguish. Disappointment, failure, opposition, 
temptation and infirmity may blow it into darkness. 
Faith brings the oil to the lamp, the fuel to the altar. 
As with a convex lens it draws the light and heat from 
heaven to kindle there the fire of hope anew. Hope 
walks with trembling step, looking for the brightest, 
yet not secured against the darkest. But faith marches 
boldly and firmly through the deepest night, seeing 
with far-sighted eye the distant glimmer of the light 
which shall at last blaze on its path with the fullest ef- 
fulgence of God’s throne. Hope cherishes the expec- 
tation only that its desires may be fulfilled. But faith 
more favored, has in itself the very substance of the 
things hoped for. It is mightier then than thought or 
memory or hope; greater than all things except love. 


THE DRESDEN MADONNA. 
BY PROF. F. H. NEWHALL. 

Hitherto I have been wandering frem one vast pic- 
ture-gallery of these European lands to another, in a 
vain and disappointing search for the Virgin Mother 
and the Holy Child. I began in Glasgow, where for 
the first time I looked upon original paintings from 
great Italian masters, thenee to the great 
Edinburgh, where first I saw a Madonna o i 
thence to London, and Paris, and Berlin. In the Ber- 
lin gallery is one Madonna that cost 25,000, and anoth- 
er that cost 40,000 thalers, but on neither of them could 
[ look with any pleasure or even content. For aught 
that I can see, the child might have been any other 
pretty babe, and the mother any innocent Italian maid- 
en. In-many of these Madonnas we see motherly love, 
but it is not that which we should expect in the face of 
the Virgin Mother; there isin them no depth of soul, 
none of that mystery, that fear mingled with faith 
which we feel must have been in the face of her who 
knew that she held in her arms the Son of God. There 
is something of this in the Madonna of Guido in the 
Edinburgh gallery. The mother here has drawn a cur- 
tain to gaze on the child asleep. In her face is all a 
mother's tenderness and yet a solemn awe, a holy fear 
as she looks on the divine treasure committed to her 
care. One of Correggio’s Madonnas most happily rep- 
resents the adoration of the shepherds. The mother 
uncovers the child while the light from the body of the 
holy babe fills the manger, and blinds the ‘eyes of those 
who approach to look upon it. Mary looks steadily down 
into its face undazzled, and yet rapt with adoration and 
love. Yet neither of these great pictures could hold me 
long; for in a few minutes I felt that their spiritual sig- 
nificance was exhausted. 

But at last I have found the face for which I have 
been seeking ; it is in the Royal Gallery at Dresden, the 
‘**Sixtine Madonna” of Raphael. There are two of 
Raphael's Madonnas in the Berlin gallery, and another 
at Flor@hee, which are known by engravings through- 
out the world, but they are totally different from this in 
conception, as different as if they proceeded from an- 
other hand or another soul. This has also been en- 
graved, but no engraving or photograph has caught its 
soul. I recognized it at once as a picture whose pic- 
ture I had often seen, but it is only a picture of the pic- 
ture that has gone out intothe world. The photographs 
are taken from crayon copies, the original itself has 
never been photographed. 

The royal house of Saxony has many treasures in 
Dresden. There is the richest collection of jewels, of 
rare, ingenious and exquisite works of art, wrought 
from gold and pearl and ivory and precious stones, to 
be found in Europe. Inthe ‘‘Green Vaults” of the 
royal palace are eight successive cabinets walled with 

















mirrors from floor to ceiling, each surpassing the last in 
richness and splendor, wherein these wonders of art 
are displayed, There are beautiful mosaics in which 
portraits, flowers, nosegays and fruits are wrought out 
of precious stones, the jaspers, emerald, amethyst, chal- 
cedony and lapis-lazuli, so as to bring out all the colors 
and shadesof colorasin nature ; a multitude of exquisite 
carvings in ivory, one in particular, only a few inches 
high, contains one hundred and fifty-four human figures 
carved from one solid block, and represents the last 
judgment, the resurrection, heayen and hell; a great 
variety of figures wrought from gold and monstrous 
pearls; millions of dollars worth of vases, and drink- 
ing cups, mirrors and lamps wrought with diamond 
pointed tools from perfectly transparent quartz; others 
again carved from agate and chalcedony; statuettes, 
clocks, cabinets, miniature ships and castles, and a won- 
derful variety of ingenious trinkets made from the 
costliest materials and of most exquisite finish and 
beauty. Here, for example, is a miniature representa- 
tion of the court of Aurungzebe, in all the splendors of 
‘* barbaric pearl and gold.” A multitude of figures of 
men, horses, camels, elephants and gods, made from 
solid gold, on which the clothing, armor, trappings &c., 
are enameled with such elaborate care and nicety of 
workmanship that the work is much more costly than 
the material, display the pomp and grandeur of an Ori- 
ental despot. In another room the attendant takes up 
a small golden egg which he opens and discloses within 
a golden chicken. The chicken again opens and there 
is seen within its body a jeweled crown. The crown 
is opened and there drops out a diamond ring, large 
enough to be worn on the finger. The display of dia- 
monds is said to be the most splendid in the world; here 
is the largest green diamond ever known, the queen's 
necklace of thirty-eight brilliants, each as large as a 
filbert, jeweled swords and batons and sceptres, “never 
lifted from their silken cushions except on State occa- 
sions of rare magnificence, occasions such as are here- 
after likely to be rare enough in little Saxony. Yet 
the value of all these treasures can be estimated in mil- 
lions, but who can tell the worth of the Sixtine Madon- 
na? Wealth and power can command the toil and skill 
that shall make the sea give up its pearls, and the sands 
their diamonds, that shall make the mountains bleed 
silver and gold, and that shall painfully and tastefully 
elaborate these wonderful toys and trinkets of royalty, 
but what wealth or power can buy or command that 
, mighty, godlike thing that we know as genius? 
has many wonders of skill, and industry, and 
j;—the r@yal , aside from this, its bright- 
est gem, is the finest this side the Alps;—and yet that 
little room, where in solitary majesty the Sixtine Ma- 
donna holds her court, is the spot whither kings, and 
queens, artists, poets, sages and scholars from all lands 
make their pilgrimage, to offer the adoration that is 
due to genius, and to genius alone. 

This wonderful picture stands in a room by itself in 
the northwest corner of the gallery. It is nine feet 
tong and seven feet wide, elegantly mounted and 
framed, and covered with glass. It was painted for the 
convent of San Sisto, or Saint Sixtus, whence it de- 
rives its name. Jt does not represent any historic scene 
or incident in the life of Jesus, but draws aside a cur- 
tain to show us a vision of the Virgin Mother and the 
divine child. The curtain is drawn to the right and 
left so as to reveal the Madonna advancing as from a 
cleud, with the child clasped in her As you 
stand before her she looks full in your yet you 
feel that she does not see you, she is looking beyond 
you, far beyond, into that Future that awaits her and 
the Holy Being that she holds to her bosom. The 
Tragedy of a world’s redemption hovers before her 
eyes. Now she begins to see why she has borne the 
Son of God. As she gazes through that open curtain, 
the sword that Simeon saw pierces through her soul, 
for scene after scene of that Divine Tragedy flits before 
her; all the agony of the humiliation, all the horror of 
Gethsemane, the awful mystery of Calvary, we 
dread nd wonder are in her face, and yet the faith 
also there which makes you feel that she will not 
shrink, though the conflict is fearful; for she has a 
glimpse of the triumph, though she understands it not. 
There is all the mother in the clasp and in the look, and 
yet there is such seerlike vision, such unworldly purity, 
that you wonder that she could be an earthly mother. 
It is a face which you feel almost abashed to gaze upon, 
as if you had intruded upon its scraphic vision, a face 
that fascinates by it purity and its mystery,’and yet it is 
one that a man would not dare to love. 

The child sees this vision also, but there is no shade 
of fear upon its face. In the eye and lip is a confi- 
dence, a triumph, loftier than can come even from Faith 
itself. It is the mother’s eye, and yet it is an eye be- 
fore which Death and Hell will flee. The Son of Mary, 
and yet the Son of God, she holds him as if he were 
her’s, and yet not her’s; her child and her Redeemer. 
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’ The side figures are also eces of art. Saint 
Sixtus on the one side, a bowed and aged patriarch, is 
gazing with adoring wonder at the mother and child, 
and points towards the vision, while on the other side 
Saint Barbara kneels with downcast eyes, her hands 
clasped upon her bosom. They cannot bear the sight. 
Two infant angels at the Virgin's feet gaze upward at 
the same scene, and the expression of their counte- 
nances, in its simple childish innocence, furnishes a 
wonderful contrast to the divine forecast in the face of 
the Holy Child. As we look beyond the Virgin we soon 
see that the cloud around and behind her is a cloud of 
witnesses, the formsof patriarchs and prophets hover 
there, an innumerable company, who have gathered out 
of all lands and ages to behold the Messiah's humilia- 
tion and triumph. 

As the poet-painter’s great conception gradually 
grows upon the beholder, while he looks on the cloud 
of .anxios witnesses, the awe-struck saints, and the 
mother struggling between faith and fear, the mysteri- 
ous shadow that is on the Virgin's face begins to shroud 
the soul; but as he looks once more upon the eye and 
lip of the child, he reads there, ‘‘ He shall not fail nor 
be discouraged,” and the heart mounts up in triumphant 
faith, as it feels that He shall drive his victorious char- 
iot over every foe, and the Universe shall own at last 
He is “‘ Kine or kmnes and LorD OF LORDS.” 





THE HUNGRY SEA, 


The fierce wind drove o’er w and lea, 
It bowed the grasses, it broke tree,— 

ye pe branch of the tree! 
A 


In the 


’Neath the mother’s breast in the 
Nestled and crept her birdies wee 
Nor heeded the though weak and wee. 
But no mother can save on the stormy sca: 


leafy tree, 


on flower and tree 
¥n the land my sailor waits for me,— 
oe heaven, that has no sea— 
ruthless, terrible sea; 
There is the haven where I woeld be! 
FRANCES FREELING BRODERIP. 
—Argosy. 





THE MINIMUM CHRISTIAN. 
The minimum Christian! And whoishe? The Chris- 


tian who is going to heaven at the cheapest rate ble. 
The Christian who intends to all of the w: he can 
and not meet the worldling’s doom. The Christian who 


aims to have as little religion as he can without lacking 
it all together. 

The minimum Christian goes to church in the morn- 
ing and in the afternoon also, unless it rains, or is too 
warm, or too cold, or he is sleepy, or has a headache 


from eating too much at r. He listens most re- 
8 ully to the preacher, nen cag in prayer and praise. 

e applies the truth very sensibly sometimes to If, 
often to his neighbors. 


The minimum Christian is very friendly to all good 
works. He wishes them well, but it is not in his power 
to do much for them. The Sabbath School he looks 
le institution, especially for the neg- 
not convenient however 
him to take a class. His business engagements are so 
ressing during the week that he needs Sabbath as a 
Hay of rest, nor does he think himself qualified to act as 


teacher. There: are so persons better prepared 
for this —— duty that he must beg to be excused ; 
still he will doit ifhe must. He is in favor of visit- 


ing the poor; but he has no time to take part in those 
labors of love. He is Ba Aa home and foreign 
missions, and gives his - Hethinks there are ‘‘ too 
;” but he gives, if not to save his 
, pretty near it; at all events, he aims at it. 
minimum Christian is not clear on a number of 
ra and dancing, perhaps a ee = 
card playing, large fashionable parties, give muc 
cous. Ee cannot see the harm in this, or that, or the 
other popular amusement. There is nothing in the 
Bible inst it. He doesnot see but a man may be a 
Christian, and dance, or go to; the o . He knows 
several ery yk who do. Why should not he? 
In short, the mum Christian knows that he ean- 
not serve God and Mammon. He wouldif he could ; but 
he will come just as near doing so ashe can. He will 
give to himself and the w: ng iy oka 
as little as he can, and yet not lose his soul. 


many 
repu' 

The 
points. Theo 





He stands 
so close to the dividing line between the of God 
and of the world, that itgs to say on 


hside of it 
which sit Se Sey ae oe 
Ah, my brother, are making attem 
ware, Test ou find at last t that in trying to get to heaven 
with as little religion as possible, you have missed it al- 
together ; lest, without gaining the whole world, you 
lose your own soul. The true child of God does not sa 
++ How little,” but ‘‘How much may I do for God?” 








They thus judge, that as one died for all, He died that 
they which live should no more live for themselves, but 
for Him that died for them. Leawing the things. 1] 
are behind, they reach forth toward those that are be- 
fore, ever exclaiming, ‘ What shall I render unto the 
Lord for all his benefits ?” 

Reader, are you a minimum Christian? There is re- 
ason to fear that such are no Christians at all. ‘Not 
every one that saith, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of my 
Father which is in heaven.”—The Church Union. 





THE LAST HOURS OF SIR DAVID BREWSTER. 

A meeting of the Royal Society of Edinburgh has 
been held to do honor to the memory of Sir David 
Brewster as a man of genius and of science, who had 
‘* reaped all the highest academic and other distinctions, 
both domestic and foreign, which a British philosopher 
can possibly win, and in his chosen departments of re- 
search left behind him no name more illustrious than 
his own.” Sir James Simpson, the Queen’s Physician 
for Scotland, thus described the closing scenes of Sir 
David Brewster's life :— 


To Mr. Phinn, and other clerical friends he freely ex- 
peomes in these his last days the unbounded and un- 

oubting faith of a 7 humble and very happy 
Christian. No shadow of doubt ever once seemed to 
cloud his mind. In his march forward, into, and 
through the river of death, it seemed, as I heard a friend 
remark, as if Christ were whispering in his ear, ‘‘ Fear 
thou not, for I am with thee,” ‘‘ Be of good cheer,” for 
“itis 1.” Like my former dear friend and old school 
companion, Professor John Reid, he seemed to be im- 
pressed with the idea that one of the great joys and 

lories of heaven would consist in the revelation of all 

e marvels and mysteries of creation and science by 
Him by whom “all things were made,” and who, as 
Professor i Wilson held it, was not only the head 
of the church, but the head and origin and source of all 
science. ‘I have,” he remarked to me, ‘‘ been ve 
happy here, but I shall soon be infinitely happier wit 
my Saviour and Creator.” As death w more and 
more nigh the one idea of his Saviour, and of his mae 
ance and eternally with him, grew stronger an 
more absorbing. 

His loving daughter arrived from a great distance 
about twenty-four hours before he died. ‘‘ He often,” 
she writes, ‘‘during that time spoke of the different 
members of his family whom he would meet in heaven. 
On one of these occasions he paused, and seemed to 
gather up his strength to say, with a wonderful power 
and emphasis, ‘I shall see Jesus—Jesus who created 
all thin who made the worlds—I shall see Him 
I said; ‘ You will understand iar 
it seemed to me as if the ‘O yes’ of h 
answer came out of the very fullness of content. Once 
I said to him, ‘I wish all learned men had your simple 
faith.’ Again fhere was the pause, and each word was 
dropped out with a never-to-be-forgotten weight of 
meaning; ‘I have had the light for many years, and O! 
how bright itis. I feel so safe, so ectly safe, so 
perfectly happy.’” 

A near connection, but not a relative, who in former 
years often lived in this house, and latterly formed one 
of the jee | watchers by his deathbed, writes me this 
characteristic and striking anecdote: ‘When we 
were living in his house at St. Andrews twelve years 
ago he was much occupied with the microscope, and, 
as was his custom always, he used to sit up studying it 
after the rest of the hoysehold had gone to bed. i often 
crept back into the room on pretence of having letters 
to write or something to finish, just to watch him. After 
alittle he weuld forget. that I was there, and I have 
often seen him suddenly throw himself back in his 
chair, lift up his hands and exclaim, ‘Good God! 
Good God! how marvellous are thy works.’” On Sun- 
day morning I said to him that it had been given to 
him to show forth much of God’s great and marvelous 
works; and he answered, ‘‘ Yes, and I have found them 
to be great and marvelous, and I have felt to be his.” 

As a physician I have often watched by the dying, 
but I have never seen a deathbed scene more full of 
—- love and faith than our late President’s was. His 

eathbed was indeed a sermon of unapproachable elo- 
quence and pathos. For there Izy this grand and gifted 
old philosopher, this a n , and arch- 
priest of science, passing fearlessly through the valley 
of death, sustained and gladde: with the all-simple 
and all-sufficient faith of a very child, and looking for- 
ward with unclouded: intellect and bright and Rey 
ts to the mighty change that was about to carry 
oy time to eternity. ‘‘I feel,” writes the lady 
whose note I have last quoted—‘‘I feel that word ex- 
presses very little of that deathbed, for the marvelous 
triumph of mind over matter, of grace over nature, was 
shown not so much in words as in the whole spirit of 
the scene. I never saw a soul actually pass away be- 
fore, but I thank God I have been sent when his 
passedaway. The sight was a cordial from heaven to 
me. I believed before, but now I have seen that Christ 
has truly abolished death.” 





WHY PROHIBITION ? 


1. The prohibitory law, ri constructed and en- 
forced, is eeu the cater the majority of the 


intemperate. The attraction o Pare we sO mene 


overmastering. A fr urging the writer to sup 

a Profitor law, wed ts language: “Sir, I on Oe 
weak to pass a n-shop when a friend asks me in.” 
‘*For ten years I never knew what it was to be sober 
an entire week until the liquor-shops were closed be- 
tween miy house and my place of business. Habit took 
me there. Iwas master elsewhere.” Another writes, 


‘*Sir, I.dare now come to a nag ad meeting. The open 
closed between my house and the place of 


bars are 
tha prays” This.man isa hero. In fighting the claims 
of appetite he has been compelled at times to place the 


table between himself and door. The perspiration 
would flood his brows; his eyes would burn ; his tongue 
seemed parched for rum, and yet he gained the maste- 
ry, but not until the constabulary helped to deliver him 
from evil. A widow enters the parlor, and tells this 
story: ‘*My husband was an excellent hanic, a 
noble man, and a devoted father. But he loved rum. 
For months he would resist his enemy. He would 
clothe himself and his family, furnish the house, and all 
at once begin drinking. Once started, nothing could 
stop him. He would squander clothes and furniture, 
and at last be arrested and be confined at Deer Iskind 
for six months, When he would come out of his intoxi- 
cated state and be once more a man. Often has he 
said, ‘O, wife, that I knew a place where no liquor 
was sold; I would go anywhere.’ At last he begged 
that he might remain behind bolts and bars. It was im- 

ssible. He came out, struggled for a time, and went 

own amid the dark waves of dissipation.” This is 
clipped from the Providence Journal. 








* res y yas Dae TREMENS —Geo: a wie 
appeare our Court reports on Friday as hav 
been drunk for twenty-one consecutive days, andewhe wa 


sent to the Dexter Asylum in a state bordering on insanity, 
died yesterday ef delirium tremens, the effects of his exces- 
sive debauch. He is known to be a man of good general char- 
acter, and well to do in business, but subject to uncontrollable 
fits, as they may be called, of intoxication.” 

Thousands beside bim are subject to ‘‘ uncontrollable 
fits of intoxication.”. We know the story of the mael- 
strom; whoever touched its outermost eddy was im- 
porter. Immediate escape was a duty or*ultimate 

eath became a necessity. Think of the young man at 
Newton pushed over the stairs into the mill-race, float- 
ed down and drowned. Who has been arrested? A 
drunkard has died! Follow his soul. Think of the 
night of his despair, all because of an open rum-shop. 
—Rev. J. D. Fulton. 





THE WORLD TO COME. 
If all our hopes and all our fears 
Were prisoned in life’s narrow bound ; 
If, travelers through this vale of tears, 
We saw no better world beyond ; 
O what would check the rising sigh? 
What earthly thing could pleasure give? 
O who would venture then to die? 
O who could then endure to live? 
Were life a dark and desert moor 
Where mists and clouds eternal spread 
Their y veil behind, before 
And pests thunder overhead : 
Where not a sun-beam becaks tee.qeem, 
And not a floweret smiles : 
Who could exist in such a tomb,— 
Who dwell in-darkness and in death? 
And such were life, without the ray 
From our divine rel ven: 
Tis this that makes day; 
’Tis this that makes our earth a heaven, 
Bright is the golden sun above, 
And beautiful the flowers that bloom, 
And all is joy, and all is love, 
from the world to come. 


HOW TO MAKE SUCCESSFUL PASTORS. 


Every minister will be successful, we believe, who 
has one member in his church given to constant prayer 
for his success. We would that every pastor had just 
one friend who never ceased to bear him and his work 
to the throne of grace, and to supplicate for the of 
the Holy Spirit following his Tabor, and giving his 
preaching power! Let facts such as the following 
s 





“‘ Mr. Finney tells of a pastor who was constantly suc- 
cessful—enjoyed a revival every year for twelve years, 
and could not account for it. one evening at a 
prayer meeting a brother confessed that for a number 
of years past he had been in the habit of ‘ ing every 
Saturday night, until midnight, in prayer for his pastor 
the next day.’ That explained the secret, in part, at 
least. Such a man praying would make any minist 
successful. The great John Livingston, of Scotland, 
once preached an ordinary sermon with such power 
and success that fiye hundred were converted under it. 
But it was after a large company of Christians had 
spent the whole previous night in prayer for that object.” 


PERFECTION IX Cukist.—We doubt some mystery of 
iniquity lies hid under those equivocal phrases. ‘Aj! 
our perfection is in Christ's person, we are perfect in 
Him, and not in ourselves.” Should those who use 
them intimate by such language that we need not, can- 
not be perfect by an inherent confgrmity to 
God's holiness, because Christ is thus perfect for us; or 
should they mean that we are perfect in Him, just.as coun- 
ty freeholders, entire strangers to State affairs, are 
perfect politicians in the knights of the shire who repre- 
séntthem in Parliament, as the sick in an hospital are per- 
fectly healthy in the physician who gives them his attend- 
ance ; as the blind man enjoyed perfect sight in Christ 
when he saw walking men like moving trees; as the 
filthy leper was perfectly clean in our Lord before he had 
felt the power of Christ's ous words, ‘‘ I will, be 
thou clean ;” or as hungry arus was perfectly fed in 
the person of the rich man at whose gate he lay starv- 
ee this, I say be your meaning, we are in con- 
science bound to oppose it.— Fletcher. 





r 





THE reason why the way to destructiorris so broad, 
is because so few find their way into the‘narrow path of 
life. The reason why so many perish is not that it is 
so ordained by God, who will have all to come to the 
knowledge of the truth, but because so few will come 
to Christ, that they may have life; and the rest perish 





in their sins.— Alford. 











THE HOME TABLE. 
‘“WELCOME, PAPA,” 


Three little forms, in the twilight gray, 
Scanning the shadows across the way ; 
Six little eyes, four black and two blue, 
Brimful of love and happiness too, 
Watching for ’pa, 


May, with placid and thoughtful brow, 
Gentle face, beaming with smiles just now, 
Willie, the rogue, so loving and gay, 
Stealing sly kisses from sister May, 
Watching for ’pa. 
Nellie, with ringlets of sunny hue, 
Cosily nestled between the two, 
Pressing her cheek to the window-pane, 
Wishing the absent one home again, 
Watching for ’pa.” 
O, how they gaze at the passers by! 
* He’s coming at last!” they gaily ery; 
‘ Look again, my pets!” exclaims mamma; 
And Nellie adds, “ There’s the twilight star 
Watching for ’pa. 
Soon joyous shouts from the window-seat, 
And eager patter of childish feet; 
Gay, musical chimes ring through the hall, 
A manly voice resounds to the call, 
“Welcome, Papa.” 





LITTLE MICHAEL. 


HOW A POOR APPRENTICE BECAME A GREAT PHILOS- 
OPHER. 


In the city of ‘London, England, lived a poor black- 
smith, who had a son named Michael. Little Michael 
was not the only poor boy in London. There were 
many little boys, and girls too, whose parents had to 
work hard for small wages, and who had as much as 
they could do to earn money enough to buy plain food 
and coarse clothing for themselves and their children. 

After Michael's father and mother had sent their lit- 


“fle boy to the parish school long enough for him to learn 


to read and write well, they bound him out as an ap- 
prentice, to learn the trade of a book-binder. 

Now, little Michael, when his father took him out of 
school to put him toa trade, did not say, as I have 
, seme boys in his condition say, ‘‘ Now that I have 
done going to school, I ean learn no more.” He did 
not say, *‘ | have to be so busy in the shop, that I have 
no time to read and study.” No, Michael wanted to 
learn all he could, even though he could not go to 
school any more. And because he wanted to learn, he 
found time to do so. While his fellow apprentices 
were wasting the hours of evening in idleness, he was 
studying. While his fellow apprentices were sleepin 
in the morning, he was up early and at his books, an 
every spare hour saw him busy. He either had a book 
or a slate and pencil inghis hand, or he amused himself 
in a way that seldont fails to interest boys. He had 
read about electricity, and how it could be produced by 
amachine, which was described in one of his books, 
So he went to work and made an electrifying machine, 
and tried experiments with it. He used to amuse him- 
self in this way for hours, 

When Michael was about 17 years old, there was a 
celebrated chemist delivering a course of lectures in 
London. A chemist, you know, is one who finds out 
what the earth, and the air, and the water, and plants, 
and metals are made of; and teaches people the science 
of making colors and medicines. Almost all the trades 
and manufacturers get the knowledge of part of their 
art from the chemist. Little Michael thought he would 
like to hear this great and good man, Sir Humphrey 
Davy, lecture about chemistry. There was living in 
Manchester Street, London, a Mr. Dancer, who had 
noticed little Michael, perhaps had lent him books. He 
went to the book-binder and obtained permission for 
little Michael to go and attend these lectures. A good 
many had been delivered, so that there were only four 
remaining to finish the course. Michael went to the 
lectures, took a pencil and some paper with him, and 
when he heard a strange word he wrote it down. And 
much that he did understand he also wrote down, and 
— to read it over and over that he might remem- 

r it. 

To learn all about chemistry, a person must not only 
hear lectures, and read, but he must see a great many 
experiments tried, and must try some himself. But 
Michael had no money to spare to get the necessary arti- 
cles for such experiments. And what was the poor boy 
to do now? He made up his mind to write a letter to 
Sir Humphrey Davy himself, and sent him the notes of 
the lectures he had attended. 

So*Michael sat down and wrote a letter to Sir Hum- 
phroy telling him how he wanted to be a chemist and 
a philosopher, and asking that great man if he would 
be so kind as to look over the notes of lectures which he 
enclosed. Sir Humphrey read the letter, and examined 
the notes, which pleased him much, and then very 
kindly wrote a reply, in which he said he was goin 
abroad for a few months to deliver some lectures, an 
when he returned he would see what could be done. 
For two months Michael heard nothing more on the 
subject. 

At the end of two months, Sir Humphrey sent for 
Michael, and advised him not to attempt to leave book- 
binding for philosophy. He told him that a book-binder 
might get rich, but chemists and philosophers seldom 


Michael said he did not care to be rich. He much 
preferred to get all the knowledge he could, and do as 
much good in the world as possible. 

“‘ Very well,” said Sir Humphrey, “if that be the 
case, I will do what I can for you.” 

_So saying he went to the father of Michael, and to 
his employer, and had him honorably released from his 
indentures, and Michael was at once employed as assis- 
tant in the Royal Laboratory of London. ~ 


And now el found himself just in the place 








ZION’S HERALD. 








where he had for so many years longed to be. He had 
trusted in God, and God had blessed him in placibg him 
in the position where he could learn much, and doa 
great deal of good to the world. Sir Humphrey became 
very fond of the young philosopher, and, going abroad 
on the continent to consult some other learned men, he 
took Michael in his company, where he remained until 
he was 21 years of age. 

Michael made such progress in his studies and exper- 
iments, and was so much esteemed by the learned men 
in whose society he was thrown, that he was asked to 
deliver a course of lectures himself. He did so, and he 
was so much liked as a public lecturer on chemistry and 
electricity, that the house was crowded with people 
who came to hear him. He was specially admired as a 
lecturer to children, who never cared to go to any 
shows or other entertainments, when he, who used to 
be called ‘ Little Michael,” but was known as Pro- 
fessor Faraday, was going to lecture. 

In due time Professor Faraday published a number of 
books on the subject of electricity and chemistry, and 
other branches ef philosophy, and became widely 
known as one of the great philosophers of the world. 

One day some one was saying to Sir Humphrey Davy, 
‘It must be a great satisfaction for you to reflect on the 
many great discoveries you have made for the benefit 
of mankind.” To which Sir Humphrey replied, “ Yes, 
but the greatest discovery of all was little Michael Far- 


aday.” 

He died last August, and all the world over, good, 
as well as learned men and philosophers, bless Ged for 
having given to the world him who began life as a poor 
boy and a book-binder’s apprentice; who wanted to 
learn, and therefore improved all his spare time; who 
would not be discouraged because he was poor; who 
trusted in God, and did his duty. 

Boys, there is an example for you, 





TYNG-A-LING, 

It was found difficult, even after big prizes were of- 
fered, to get apoem on our war. But the Tyng fight 
breeds poets and poetry as poetical as are the names of 
Boggs and Stubbs, the immortal leaders in the fray. 
The N. Y. Mail sang the first song thus : 

THE TYNG TRIAL. 


Attend and marvel while I sing 

The dreadful sinfulness of Tyng! 
Stephen H. Tyng, a man of note, 
Preached in a wicked bob-tail coat! 
Without his bands! Without a Psalter! 
When Boggs declared he hadn’t 

Sang hymns good Wesley loved 


Preached as man to man shoul 
Spoke Bible words, both good and true. 


But, O! my friends, from out the dust 
Of ages an old cannon bu’st, 

Wherein no bob-tail coat was found, 
Nor preacher out of silken gown; 
Which proved we all the word mistook, 
When we the “ Bands” did overlook. 


Not “ Preach ye unto every creature,” 
But “ Go not near another acher.” 
Paul must have bid them send his gown 
Instead of cloak. from Troas down, 
Must much have been aggrieved to see 
Apollos’ work thrive fompesty 

He surely trembled.on Mars Hill, 

Lest Borys fn Athens take it ill 

That he should point mea to the light 
Without a single temple right. 


Peter and John sure sorely tried 
Their diocese by work outside, 
a earn anckiet — _ 
wer to s and zea 0. 

hath How is this all? . 
Tell us, ye wise, 
What is the liv’ry of the skies? 
And what its chants? We cannot tell. 
But Boggs and Stubbs both know it well. 


C. P. C. (Christopher P. Cranch?) in The Tribune 
sets forth with much pathos the dreadful effects of 
preaching the gospel outside one’s own parish: 


Ting-a-ling-ling! 

Pra oe Ia the matter 
The church bells they ring 
With a direful clatter! 


What, haven’t you reached 
The cause of this pother? 

One clergyman’s preached 
In the church of another. 


A terrible tale! 

He’s gone and he’s done it. 
Each bishop turns pale, 

With this bee in his bonnet. 
A youth gets a freak 

Gainst the will of his mother, 
Who says he shan’t speak 

In the house of his brother. 


If our clergy breaks through 

The church’s great rubrics, 
She will not have two 

Bricks left of her few bricks. 
For isn’t it plain 

That our canons eternal 
Will be all split in twain 

By this powder infernal? 
What can be a Worse spell 

Than that of a preacher 


Who preaches the 1 
To every creature? . 
It’s good enough praying 
pita i agape 
uta 8 s 
Outside jes cburdbdeet, Sir. 
And if the great Church 
Can’t do as she pleases 
We are left in the lurch 
In all manner of breezes. 


For even to peep 
From our nursery windows_ 
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Makes our old mother w 

As she does for the Hindoos. 
Better knee] at the mass 

Of St. Alban’s so nimble 
A sounding brass 

And a tinkling cymbal, 


Than break the it rule 

Of our Hol 
And among 

. Of old women make bother. 


So, one and all bring, 
hod ving te — birches, 
For the cause of t the churches. 

The Independent concludes for the present the Ho- 
meric part of the battle by this very sublime description 
of its most sublime conclusion. The bishop ought to 
be illustrated &@ 7a Gulliver pinned down by effete and 
unchristian-like Lilliputian canons with the addition of 
ihe Brobdignag giant of Ritualism-run-mad astride his 
reverend frame, Well does this bard (?) describe the 
war at its close: 

I saw a bishop lying flat, 
Cho in of ’ 
Toying to wallow dan on 
in his t to fly. 
The insect had, while on the wing, 
Seemed buzzing out, Tyng, Tyng, Tyng, Tyng! 


Again I looked: with mouth agape 

rd ms takes , nes od nap; 
Vhen Jo! a camel staggers 

Loaded with ; 

Bales of vestments on his P, 


And smoking censers scorched his ears. 
er? behind, a canoes ewe 
greasy monks, w cope, 
chanted, crossed and bowed, 
“Like Father us or the . 
The bishop slept; he took no note: 
The his throat 





——————S==_——- 





‘caravan mare 


Was’t Rome I saw, or was it not her? 
Or did I dream, dear Bishop Potter? 





AN APT SERMON. 
A long while ago, Rev, Lemuel Haynes, a colored 
preacher, was settled over the €ongregational Society 


ia Rotland, Vt. He was an uncommonly able preach - 
er, and remained the pastor of that ch , if we recol- 
lect rightly, some twenty-five years. It is doubtful, by 
the way, whether said church even at the present day 
can measure up to its ancient on the score 
ot brotherhocd. 

g the pastorate of Mr. Haynes, Rev. Hosea Bal- 


» Darin 
Wheres the Guabbecs and Bowes reed Wa Pm one of the earliest apostles of Universalism in this 


country, came into this town and an that on a 
certain Sabbath and at a certainplace he would h. 
Mr. Haynes’ friends persuaded him to forego third 
service on that day, and go over and hear Mr. Ballou. 
He did so. Mr. B. invited him into the pulpit. He 
went. After the sermon, the preacher turned and asked 
Mr. Haynes if he bad anything to say. He immediate- 
ly arose, and delivered a fifteen-minutes sermon—the 
most memorable one, ee eg 4 he ever delivered in 
his life. His text was, Gen. iii. 3: ‘* And the serpent 
said unto the woman Ye shall not surely die.” Topic: 
Character of this preacher. He was: 

. An old preacher, 

. A cunning preacher. 

. A laborious preacher. 

. A heterogeneous preacher. 

. A presumptuous preacher. 

. A successful preacher. 

. A universal preacher.. 

This, as may well be imagined, fell like a bomb in 
the enemy’s camp, stirred up an intense excitement, 
and gave rise to a long, voluminous, and more or less 
bitter controversy.— The Messenger. 


NAA of he 





SCRIPTURE ENIGMA, NO, 13. 
I am composed of 36 letters. 
My 27, 19, 34, 35 is an Eastern country. 
My 28, 8, 30, 34, 19, 33, 31, 16, 36, 19 is what all should be. 
My 5, 9, 2, 4, 21, 24, 36 was an ancient king. 
My 8, 24, 10, 14, 18, 32 are very useful. 
My 28, 4, 36, 6, 12, 36, 7, 3, 12, 36, 20 is great gain. 
My 23, 29, 27, 3, 26, 32 is a river in Connecticut. 
My 35, 2, 27, 25, 16, 21, 1 is one of the States. 
My 11, 13, 15, 17, 22, 36, 28, 26 is a lady’s name. 
My whole is a beautiful sentence in the New Testament. 
Answer to Enigma Na. 12. 


“ Rejoice evermore. Pray without ceasing.” M, A.C. 








' CORRESPONDENCE. 


EXCLUSIVE HIERARCHY CONTRARY TO METHODISM. 

By exclusive hierarchy we understand the government of 
the church by the ministry alone. Mr. Wesley applies the 
term to the government of the Church of England by the Eng- 
lish bishops. He says, “‘ As our American brethren are now 
totally disentangled both from the State and the English Hier- 
archy, we dare not entangle them again with either the one or 
the other. They are now at full liberty simply to follow the 
Scriptures agg) the primitive church.” The above extract from 
Mr. Wesley plainly implies his estimate of the English bishops. 
For these “ mitered infidels,” as some of them were, he had no 
great respect. 

Our brethren who profess to have “examined” our Lay- 
men’s Circular, and some others who have written of late on 
our church government, seem to us to have failed in properly 
understanding the government of our church, and have ad- 
vanced views which we think are at variance with Meth- 
odism, the New Testament, and the practice of the prim- 
itive church, They seem to us to maintain that the min- 
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istry are the sole rulers of the church. This we think is con- 
trary both to the theory.and practice of Methodism. 

The true view of Methodist church government is, that it is 
not an exclusive hierarchy on the one hand, nor is it a pure 
church democracy on the other. It is aunion of the ministeri- 
al and popular elements. Let us see how it was formed! 

When Mr. Wesley, whom we acknowledge as as our founder, 
under God, began to call sinners to repentance and to organ- 
ize his converts into “ societies,” he had no idea of establishing 
achurch. Indeed, he always resisted such ambitious thoughts. 
In the midst of his societies he stood as a patriarch, not as a 
despot. He declares that this power came into his hands by 
necessity, and he held it, not by choice, but for the common 
good. He declared it was a heavy burden which he bore for 
the sake of his people. He chose his preachers and dismissed 
them at pleasure. He chose his stewards and removed them 
also at pleasure, but with such a wise reference to the general 
good that the people acknowledged his acts,and the work of 
God under his ministry went on gloriously, and at the time of 
his death he found himself the chief pastor of eighty thousand 
people. 

But some said, “ You shackle free-born Englishmen by 
holding so much power.” “ Not at ally’ said he; “I shackle 
no man. They came to me freely, they can leave me freely.” 
Now all this was done as the patriarch of his “ societies ” 
formed in the bosom of the English Church. They were not 
churches at all. They had not the ordinances, they had not 
the sacraments, they must go tu the Chureh for these. 

For about twenty years this was true of the first societies of 
American Methodism; all who walked with Mr. Wesley went 
to the English Church both for baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

After his death, in 1791, we were left as a bereaved family of 
children to manage for ourselves. The American branch of 
the family had already been organized as a church seven years 
before. After his death, as well as before, we venerated and 
loved him as our spiritual father. Of course the influence of 
such a man will live after him. It is right and proper that it 
should. As a father cares for his children so he had cared for 
us. He had sent. us money with which to build our first chapel 
in the city of New York. He had sent to us several of his 
most devout and able preachers to break to us the word of life. 
He had watched our growth with deepest solicitude and de- 
vout thanksgiving, and then when our country “ by a very un- 
common train of providences was totally disjoined from the 
British Empire and erected into independent States, when 
there was no bishop in all North America with any legal juris- 
diction, and but few parish ministers, so that for some hundred 
miles together there was none to baptize or administer the 
Lord’s Supper.” “ Here then,” said he, “ my scruples are at an 
end. I have appointed Dr. Coke and Mr. Francis Asbury to 
be joint superintendents over our brethren in North America, 
as also Richard Whatcoat and Thomas Vasey to act as elders 
among them, by baptizing and administering the Lord’s Sup- 
per. If any will point outa more scriptural way of feeding 
and guiding these poor sheep in the wilderness I will gladly 
embrace it.” 

These godly men desired to walk in the footsteps of their 
venerated father. Dr. Coke was a Presbyter of the Church of 
England and brought up at Oxford, and was prejudiced in fa- 
vor of high church views. Mr. Asbury more republican. 
He had been longer in the country, and all the fearful 
struggle of the revolution, and hence re accept of Mr. 
Wesley’s appointment until he had been duly elected by his 
brethren to the high office of bishop. 

They began by declaring, that “ during the life of Rev. Mr. 
Wesley we will acknowledge ourselves his sons in the gospel, 
ready in matters belonging to church government to obey his 
commands. And we do engage after his death to do every- 
thing that we judge consistent with the cause of religion in 
America, and the political interests of these States.” 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CHURCH AND THE GENERAL 
CONFERENCE. 

Thus influenced by their previous education and Mr. Wesley’s 
example, our first bishops at the organization of the church, 
in 1784, at Baltimore, did not call in the laity. Perhaps 
we should say further, by way of apology, that the societies 
were feeble and scattered from the borders of New England 
on the North, to the Carolinas in the South. The season of 
the year was unpropitious—it was in the winter. Long jour- 
neys with but few public conveyances, rendered a journey from 
New York to Baltimore at that time a very difficult under- 
taking. Of the eighty-three preachers, only fifty-seven were 
present. Any proper representation of the laity by laymen 
was then simply im . 

They considered themselves as the representatives of their 
flocks, and proceeded at once to legislate for the government of 
the laity, in the settlement of disputes and differences among 
brethren, and for raising funds for the support of the preach- 
ers, and for building chapels, &c. They accepted of Mr. Wesley’s 
“ Large Minutes” as their book of laws or rules of govern- 
ment, and added such as they thought needful in their altered 
circumstances, 

Such was the meeting for the organization of our church. 
There was no laic person in it, unless we consider the unor- 
dained preachers then as laymen. They were all unordained 
except three, viz.: Dr. Coke, Richard Whatcoat and Thomas 
Vasey. Mr. Asbury was here first ordained elder, and then 
Bishop. Also twelve others were ordained elders. 

The first General Conference, consisting of all the traveling 
preachers who chose to attend, was held in Baltimore, Nov. 1, 
1792. It was then ordered that the General Oonference should 
be composed of all the traveling preachers who shall be in full 
connexion at the time of holding the Conference. Thereafter 
it became an exclusively clerical body., No layman has been a 
member of it since. 

While it is wholly cleric, it represents not the clergy alone 
but the jaity as well. So the laity have all along understood 
the matter, and a majority have till this day tacitly acquiesced. 
So the preachers also have all along claimed that they repre- 
sented their churches in the General Conference. In 1828, Dr. 
Emory appealed to the fact that a majority of the laity were 
not in favor of lay representation, and hence the prayer of the 

memorialists should not be granted, , 





THE ANNUAL CONFERENCES 

are also simply clerical bodies, not legislative but administra- 
tive, and exercising discipline only ever their own members, 
and are appellate bodies for local preachers. They are simply 
the agents of the General Conference to see that the laws of 
the church are faithfully carried out. Laymen of late years 
have been invited in by courtesy, but they have no legal rights 
there, and cannot have until the General Conference so or- 
dains. 

Itwas early seen that the Methodist system must have an 
administrative and governing body for the local churches, 
where the laity should be present by their representatives, 
and hence arose the Quarterly Meeting or the Quarterly Con- 
ference. 

The Quarterly Meeting formed a part of the Wesleyan econ- 
omy at a very early period of our history. In 1763 it was de- 
clared to be the duty of the assistant to hold Quarterly Meet- 
ings. It was not till 1852 that the English Conference defined 
the constitution of a Quarterly Meeting. Itoriginally consisted 
of the traveling preachers and the cireuit and society stew- 
ards, together with such other respectable members as the 
superintendent might on his own responsiblity invite to at- 
tend. The Conference of 1852 enacted that the following par- 
ties and no others shall be formally recognizéd as members of 
the Quarterly Meeting, viz.: (1) All ministers and preachers 
on trial in the circuit. (2) The circuit stewards, all the society 
stewards and the poor stewards. (8) All the class leaders in 
the circuit. (4) All the local preachers of three years’ stand- 
ing, &c. (5) All the Trustees of the chapels, &c. 

The first mention of Quarterly Meetings in the minutes of 
Amerivan Methodists was made in 1780. The question was 
asked in the American Conference of that year, “ Shall we 
recommend our Quarterly Meetings to be held on Saturdays 
and Sundays when convenient? These meetings, at first were 
merely business meetings, and were devoted mostly to finances. 
But when they began to be held on Saturdays and Sundays 
they were great religious festivals, especially in the large cir- 
cuits. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE QUARTERLY CONFERENCES. 

In the General Conference of 1792 it was ordained as one of 
the duties of the presiding elder to be present as far as-practi- 
cable at all the Quarterly Meetings, and to call together at each 
Quarterly Meeting “all the traveling and local preachers, ex- 
horters, leaders and stewards of the circuit, to hear complaints 
and to receive appeals.” 

Our fathers were practical men. They saw that it would 
not be safe to leave the whole matter of the government of the 
Jocal churches in the hands of the ministryalone. They knew 
that the ministers must often be young and inexperienced men, 
who would have the charge of circuits, and thus they organ- 
ized the Quarterly Conference from the best men of the circuit, 
both of the ministry and the laity. 

Thus the constitution of this governing body was put upon 
the New Testament basis, according to which the laity are 
united with the ministry in the government of the local churches 
or charges. Its powers have from time to time been very 
much enlarged. At first it was “ to hear complaints and re- 
ceive appeals.” Now it takes cognizance of all the local 
preachers in the cireuit or station. It inquires into the gifts, 
labors and usefulness of each preacher. It licenses pastors to 
preach, and renews such license, It recommends to the An- 
nual Conference, &c. See Discipline. 

Its organization is now greatly enlarged. It consists of all 
the traveling and local preachers, exhorters, stewards, class 
leaders and trustees, and the first male superintendents of our 
Sunday Schools, and also of the Missionary Committee on 
missionary business. Thus this governing body of the local 
churches is mostly made up of the laity. This feature of our 
government, under God, has saved us with the people. It has 
been, aside from our spiritual privileges, the main spring of our 
progress. It has been the grand means of uniting, strength- 
ening and conserving our churches, and the reason of it is that 
so many of our most devout, liberal and intelligent laymen are 
brought into this governing body. So fully is this the case, 
that the opposers of lay representation say, “ The laity have 
nearly all the power in the local churches now, why do you 
wish to give them more?” We reply to the question by ask- 
ing if they help us so much in the Quarterly Conferences, why 
ean they not also help to carry forward our general interests 
as well? Here is a government of the peopie united with the 
ministry, and thus our Quarterly Conference is built upon a 
scriptural foundation, and, under God, it is the strength and 
glory of the local churches. It is the foundation of our system. 
Above everything else in our government it conserves and 
carries forward the work of the gospel. It keeps the local 
churches healthful and vigorous. It supplies the Annual Con- 
ferences both with men and means, without which they would 
soon wane and perish. ; 

The strange tirade against the Quarterly Conference in THE 
HERALD of last week by one of our old ministers, as also 
against lay representation, is a striking fact, showing that the 
lay and anti-lay representationists since 1828 have changed 
places. The lay representationists are now the loyal men,— 
loyal to the governing body. We are sorry to see three worthy 
doctors of divinity engaged virtually in destroying the Metho- 
dist system, by opposing lay representation! one of them at 
least beginning at the very bottom of our building and pulling 
out our very foundation stones. 

We respectfully suggest to our opposing brethren that 
Providence has raised up a barrier against Methodist Hier- 
archy in the Quarterly Conference which can never be broken 
down without a disruption and ruin of the entire Methodist 
system. 

That exclusive hierarchy is contrary to Methodism is further 
seen frdm the teachings of our standard theology. Mr. Wat- 
son has stood confessed as our standard in theology for nearly 
fifty years. He says, Institutes Vol. II., p. 504, “‘ The con- 
sént of the people to all such regulations either tacitly by the 
adoption of them, or more expressly through any regular 
meetings of different officers who may be regarded us ac- 
quainted with and representing the sentiments of the whole, 
as also by the approval of those aged, wise, and from different 
causes influential persons, who are to be found in all societies, 











is y to fidence and harmony and a proper security 
for good and orderly government.” Thus Mr, Watson con- 
cedes that the consent of the people through their representa- 
tives is essential to the right ordering of the church. Much more 
might be quoted to the same effect. Mr. Watson therefore 
was not an exclusive hierarchist, but firmly held to the union 


of the laity with the clergy in the government of the 
church. : 


WILLIAM CLAFLIN, 
B. B. RUSSELL, 
Epwarp H. Duyn, 
T. P. RICHARDSON, 
Boston, March 19, 1868. 
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FROM THE OHIO--SOUTH SIDE. 
BORDER RUFFIANISM. 

My last communication referred to some of the moral enter- 
tainments of modern Kentuckians of the “conservative” 
class, which at present comprises the Jarge majority of the en- 
tire population. The entertainments referred to were rape, 
robbery, arson, and the like; all which may be practised with 
impunity if they are only directed against citizens of shaded 
cuticle, or their friends. The people of New England, or of 
“ God’s country” in any part of the earth, can hardly be made 
to appreciate the extent to which this ruffianism is cariied on 
“the border.” About a month ago a man was hung by a mob 
in Frankfort, the capital of Kentucky, for an alleged crime, of 
which it has Been shown conclusively, he was wholly innocent. 
No efforts have been made to bring the murderers to justice, 
though they are well known to the civil authorities. The cause 
of this indifference is purely Southern:—the murdered man 
was an eighth or a quarter African in complexion! 

THE INCIDENT VIEWED “ CONSERVATIVELY.” 

But perhaps, O Herald of Zion! our education has disqual- 
ified us to see such occurrences in their true light. Why 
should not such a man be hung, if it will afford entertainment 
to the “ handsome women and brave men” of this eunuehized 
South Carolina!—theirs is a “ Democratic” government. 
Would you deprive them of their “ rights” under the “ Consti- 
tution? ”—the right especially to wollop, or shoot, or burn, or 
hang a “ nigger?”—take away that right, and the preparative 
for a vigorous*jmprovement of it—whisky—and you might as 
well blot out the native Kentuckian at onee. He would have 
no further incentive to that exertion whieh is requisite to a 
continuance above ground. His only other accomplishment— 
horse-racing—would not retain vitality enough to save him. 

MORE KENTUCKY CHIVALRY AND JUSTI@E. 

Since the above mentioned littl: affair at Frankfort, by 
which an innocent man was hung, a wife widowed, and two 
children made fatherless, a couple of Kentucky gentlemen, 
named Lee Moppin and Howard Roberts, went to a school- 
house at Pleasant Grove, in Madison County. and began to tire 
their pistols in the midst of the children, who besought these 
knightly visitors to spare their lives. They said they were 
after the teacher for instructing ‘‘ nigger” children, and de- 
manded to know where she was, The children only knew 
that she had run out the back way when she saw them com-~ 
ing. They then went toa homme st where they suspect- 
ed the teacher was, but coul her; whereupon they 
cursed the family, and s : ore that’ they would kill any person 
who should complain of theif conduct, The trustees of the 
school went to the nearest Justice—a Kentucky Dogberry by 
the name of Ballen—and asked him to issue a writ for the ar- 
rest of the chivalric Lee Moppin and Howard Roberts; but 
the learned esquire declined, on the substantial conservative 
ground that he could not and would not take the word of a 
“nigger” against a white man! All honor to Lee Moppin 
and Howard Roberts for their resolution to prevent the “ nig- 
ger” children of Pleasant Grove from knowing more than 
their betters! That resolution has caused the school to be 
discontinued, and teacher to leave the neghborhood! The ob- 
scure cross-roads esquire—Ballen—ought to be elevated at 
once to the Supreme Bench of the State for demonstrating to 
the world so conclusively that “ old Kentuck” is purely a 
“ white man’s government; ” thatin the presence of her judg- 
ment-seats a “nigger has no rights which a white man is 
bound to respect.” . 

HIGH-TONED INDUSTRIAL INDUCEMENTS. 

Kentuckians of the first class—that is, the laziest Kentucki- 
ans—have a neat little way of inducing “lazy niggers” to 
work, by promising them a portion of the crops which they 
put in and gather. Many a landless freedman is glad to avail 
himself of what he trusts will bean opportunity to feed und 
clothe himself and children for a year at Jeast, sv he accepts 
the proposal of the “ planter.” He ploughs, plants, hoes, har- 
vests, and, when he asks for his share, deems himself fortu- 
nate if he eseapes being murdered for his presumption, Sever- 
alcases have been reported recently at the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau, in Lexington, of this Kentucky thimble-rigging. 

A GLIMMER OF LIGHT AND HOPE. 

The Kentucky Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh is now in session at Newport, just across the Ohio 
from Cincinnati, Bishop Kingsley presiding, assisted by Bish- 
ops Morris and Clark. This is a small but noticeable body of 
clergymen. They are men who are capable of carrying the 
gospel into the dark places and habitations of cruelty. It re- 
quires more nerve to do their work, in many instances, than it 
would to go to the most heathen nation in the uttermost parts 
of the earth. It would be hardly safe for Satan to collide with 
some of these men in their circuit work. They —_ .- to 

’t hesitate an instant to give him a 
iy Nek Dee a Seana homme of the Church South, 
and once a leading actor in the theatres of the Southwest, is a 
member of this Conference, and a noble specimen of Christian 
manhood. He has sacrificed and suffered much because of his 
loyalty to the government and to the gospel. Bruce, Black, 
Gardner, Harrison, Langley, Spruill, and Stevenson, are 
among the honored names of this young but vigorous body. 
God grant that they may yet make Kentucky a decent State to 
live or to die in! To do this, however, they need thatgplda 
apostolic pluck which shall enable them to bear a fuithfuPTes- 
timony, notonly in the face of wonservative superciliousness 
and assumption, but in spite of the blandishments and eeduc- 
tions of “ society” and wealth, fiod grant that they may have 
that plack! 
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THE SCENE AT THE CAPITOL. 
Washington, March 13, 1868. 

Seven years ago ona bright spring day we entered 
this city with regiments from Pennsylvania, New York 
and Massachusetts. They had come to defend a con- 
stitutionally elected President against a great rebellion 
in the interests of slavery. To-day we have come to 
witness the constitutional removal of a President for 
persisting in fostering the spirit of that rebellion and 
slavery, both of which those troops and their myriads 
of successors had completely subjugated. We saw the 
great Lincoln when be walked through these halls and 
spoke kindly to his fellow citizens in arms, the saddest- 
faced man we ever looked upon. With his little boy 
at his side he stood before those regimerts in the open 
park before the capitol while the soldiers took the 
oath of allegiance to the Union. It was therefore natu- 
ral to desire to see the discrowning of his successor for 
betraying the cause he had so grandly and triumphantly 
upheld. The day is equally fine with that April morn- 
ing, though the spring birds are not yet heard among 
the unleaved branches of these choice grounds. The 
grass begins to put on its beautiful garments, and the 
warmth of brooding nature pervades the earth and sky. 
No clangor of arms, no rattle of drums, no array of 
canfion, no marshaling of troops affright to-day the 
peaceful air. Then this capitol was filled with soldiers 
lying on its marble floors, lounging on its sumptuous 
sofas, trampling along its spacious corridors. We had 
never seen it otherwise. When we last left it for the 

field, the soldiery filled its halls. The magnificent 
Mcesny Building, the grandest symmetrical structure 
in America, if not in the world, was tenanted by the 
Massachusetts Fifth. The grounds not far beyond, the 
New York Tw upied. Regiments on regiments 
of every caer les the streets and possessed 
points of prominence and peril. Even the gray that 
became afterwards associated with evil was a favorite 
color. Only two or three blue coats have we seen to-day, 
and they not underarms. And yet the present conflict 
is in some senses greater than that. A President is on 
trial for violation of the Constitution and complicity 
with rebellion. The poison of that hour has struck the 
head of the Republic. The people fought their brethren 
for uujon and liberty. They now are called to contend 
with their ruler for the preservation of those blessings 
which their valor has undeniably won. 

The field of battle is this Senate chamber, into which, 
through the kindness of Senators Sumner and Morgan 
we have gained entrance, and where by an early taking 
of position we found an excellent front seat,—a good 
reward for a rare exercise ef the virtue of early rising. 
Awaiting the opening of the battle we note the looks 
and mien of some of the actors—the men on whom to- 
day rests the great question of constitutional liberty, as 
it hung upon our generals and soldiers seven years 
ago. These did their work well. Slaves then cowered 
around this capitol. ‘o-day, thanks to these soldiers, 
under God, they sit on these benches free men. Will 
this court do its work as well? Along the floor walks 
Mr. Patterson, of New Hampshire, tall and dark, and 
slightly stooping, looking comfortable in soul over the 
victory his State has just won for the country and man- 
kind. It was what Cromwell would have called, and 
all good men do or will call, ‘‘a crowning mercy.” 
Had it been otherwise this court might not now be in 

of assembling. Ten thousand men, had the 
cause of truth failed, that night would have paraded 
these streets, inflammatory harangues, by perhaps the 
President himself, would have edged their wrath with 
riot, and the cry of ‘‘ Washington in peril” again shot 
through the land. Surely Mr. Patterson deserves to 
feel and look in the best of spirits. 

The full gray head and full ungray form of jolly Sen- 
ator Nye is chatting with the tall-headed and bald- 
headed Edmunds of Vermont, a Jonathan Edwards’ 
head that shows how inevitably logical and super-con- 
stitutional his intellectual make-up must be, and that 
he especially will need a warm heart to make him truly 
great. Wilson is lying off easily in his chair and chat- 
ting with Pomeroy, bald-headed, full-faced, and of equal 
ease and sang-froid with the Massachusetts Senator. 





Mr. Saulsbury, of unexceptionable garb of black, with 
oily black hair, graceful and good-looking, is this 
morning sober. If he were always so, he would be 
one of the most respected of the anti-Republic Senators. 
He was once a temperance lecturer, totally abstinent, 
anda Methodist church member. Rev. J. D. Long, 
well-known to the church, when he labored at Dover, 
Delaware, prevailed on him, then an unknown young 
lawyer, to make a temperance speech. He succeeded 
admirably, and in that effort won his first success as a 
speaker. Had he kept his pledges to the church and to 
temperance, he worfnow probably be free from his 
additional burden—a devotion to a dead and deadly in- 
iquity. His prosperity led him astray. Would he might 
abandon all his sins, political and persenal, and become 
faithful to Christ and his whole cause. Patterson, of 
Tennessee, is red-faced, slightly bald, and slightly trem- 
ulous as he thinks of the rare position he occupies, an 
arbiter of the fate of his father-in-law. Bayard, broad- 
chested, short, bushy-headed, holds converse with him. 
There stands Trumbull, small, thin, sharp-eyed, sharper- 
nosed, the expression of subtlety and force. Fessenden, 
slim of shape and skull, of bedy and soul, moves slow- 
ly across the hall. Sherman, tall, dark and slim, sits 
before the handsome Conkling, who is as good as he 
looks. Does a man’s soul fashion his body? These 
somewhat scrupulous men, seem to be of like symme- 
try. A lean horse and hound usually lead the race, but 
the leaders of the nation here are of broader build. 
Wade, Wilson, Howard, Pomery, Sumner, show that 
great ideas are broad-backed. See that broad-chested 
Morton, black and grand as a Byronic night, Sumner, 
wisest of statesmen, Wade, not unlike Wilson in per- 
son, Howard, bluff and hearty. But this law, like Ma- 
caulays, that two Christian names make a man a Radi- 
cal, fails of perfect fitness. For that slim David, and 
lad-like Yates, that gaunt Cameron, that graceful Conk- 
ling, that tall, lean, Morrill, of Vermont, no less than 
such outside men as Phillips and Boutwell, show that 
avoirdupois is not always essential to weight of charac- 
- ay that backbone may be found without breadth of 
ack. 


The first intimation of the approach of the great 
battle, is the Vice President's rising and leaving his 
seat. In full black robes the Chief Justice enters and 
ascends to the vacant chair. His portly frame and dig- 
nified air befit his office. His voice has the Jow and 
indifferent quality which bench in distinction ‘from 
all other rostra usually assumes. Its tones, however 
weak and shuffling, announce the arrival of the hour 
when the President of the United States is to appear 
for trial at the bar of his country. The crier makes 
proclamation, the clerk reads the records, and the ush- 
er announces the Managers of Impeachment. Mr. 
Bingham, of medium height and size, of quick step and 
nervous expression, appears first. Boutwell, highly 
honored among his fellows, dark and dignified, Wilson, 
of Iowa, a strong-looking, common-sense country gen- 
tleman, Logan with his long, Indian-looking hair and 
face and form, a dangerous foe on any field, Williams, 
broad-headed, and Butler holding his fiery steeds 
with evident difficulty ; his nervous rubbing of his face 
and movements of his body evince an enforced, con- 
scious and difficult calm. Great abilities and great 
ambition are struggling in that soul. Stevens, with his 
brown wig, looking far younger than his tottering steps 
betoken, is supported to his chair by two men, to whom 
he is said to have sympathizingly remarked, ‘‘ Who shal! 
I have to help me when you are dead?” a pleasant ex- 
ample of the undying vitality of his spirit. 

They take their chairs, and again the voice of the 
clerk is heard making the most solemn summons ever 
heard in America, if not in the world: ‘‘ Andrew John- 
son, President of the United States, Andrew Johnson, 
President of the United States, appear and answer to 
the articles of indictment of the House of Representa- 


tives of the United States.” A shock runs through the. 


crowded assembly. Visions of the French Assembly 
and the Long Parliament rise to the eye. America is 
repeating history in a grander form than ever before. 
For never till now was the head of the nation, its acting 
and substantial King, arraigned peaceably at the bar of 
its parliament for honorable trial, with no peril of life 
or limb, but only political punishment awaiting his 
condemnation. The British and French ambassadors, 
present, contrast it undoubtedly with their national his- 
tory. So also can Russia and Austria. Everywhere 
before, everywhere but here, a ruler loses his head if he 
loses his seat.. We have learned a better way. All 
eyes are turned to the door, at the Chie& Justice's left, 
expecting to see the great Offender enter. In the stead 
come three of his ; Stanbery, dark, tall, im- 


passioned, Gurtis, short, sleek and black, and Nelson, 
gray and bluff, evidently more accustomed to country 
courts than to this high assize. 

The appeals and counter appeals of Stanbery and 
Curtis, Bingham and Nelson, the retirement and reap- 





pearance of the Senate, the new debate of Butler and 
Nelson and Binghaf, the final decision betokening a 
steady movement to its conelusion, have all been da- 
guerreotyped by our correspondent. The Jong prelim- 
inary session of four hours terminates. The weary 
galleries sitting six hours gladly break their long spell, 
and the first and chiefest day next to the last concludes. 
How well the managers bore themselves; with what 
tact, ability, eloquence and dignity they conducted their 
difficult part, their antagonists no less than their friends 
confess. Everybody, and those famous lawyers first of 
all, acknowledge their defeat. At every point of law, of 

ent, of the Constitution, of expediency, of 
principle, of justice, they were met and foiled. Judge 
Curtis lost his vigor of statement, Stanbery lost his 
temper, and Nelson lost his wits, while Butler gave a 
masterly argument full of point with a splendid self- 
control that compelled the attention and respect of the 
Court, and Bingham spoke in beauty of tone and felicity 
of expression could have made us sigh that such gifts 
were not gracing the pulpit, had we not felt that they 
were serving God in a hardly less important office. The 
end is seemingly sure. Every, loyal man, black and 
white, here and everywhere, drew a calmer breath 
when he heard the vote of this day. If things continue 
as they are, unless the President resign he will be re- 
moved. To ayoid the infamy of conyiction he may 
take refuge in his only way of escape. Either course 
will relieve the land of usurpation and anarchy, and 
ensure universal fraternity, unity, and peace. May 
God cause it so to be. 





CHRIST THE INTERCEDER, 

Praying is the price of getting. The farmer asks the 
earth for crops. But the earth ishard of hearing. So 
as men ask those that are blind and deaf by making 
signs upon the hand, men ask the dull earth, by mark- 
ing on its surface with the deep furrowing plough, and 
keeping the memory of that request aliye with the fre- 
quent hoe. The corn-burdened field asks for moisture 
more effectually than it could, no crop being there. 
The prayers of vegetation for water make themselves 
heard by the distant ocean, and it sends a supply. This 
is the lowest kind of asking and getting—a dumb hun- 
ger that has no words, a mere want, sometimes met 
and sometimes not. 

The highest praying is as far above words as this is 
below. The Spirit maketh intercession, with desires so 
fervent that no words can give them voice. Prayers 
framed , prayers thatcan be carried with this 
weak ve , are midway between. 

We feel surprised that Christ the Son, or 
that the Holy Spirit should pray. Deducing an idea of 
prayer from the plane of our existence, filled with 
wants and weakness, we cannot conceive of Christ as 
praying without getting a suspicion of his being weak. 
That is because we have dwarfed the true conception of 
prayer. In the spiritual realm the transfer of qualities 
and influence is as dependent upon regular laws as the 
transfer of ocean vapors to mountain snow. There is 
no eaprice in spiritual things. God gives when condi- 
tions are met, and otherwise withholds, The system of 
laws by which God gives his joy, light, love, commun- 
ion, in short himself, to man, angel, or Son, is named 
by the word Prayer. Would that we could get a con- 
ception of it that would cover more than our poor cry- 
ings in the dark; one that also would cover the com- 
munion between the Father and the Son, as full and 
constant as desire of communion. But we cannot even 
measure the method nor comprehend the compass of 
God's communion with his creatures. Yet obviously 
these two laws apply to the transfer of spiritual things 
to creatures: God being always ready to give, moral 
qualities are transferable, only on condition of the will 
of the recipient being acquiescent ; but moral influence 
may be transferred at the will of another. 

IlJustrations from other departments readily occur to 
every mind quick at perceiving analogies. We may be 
surrounded, by the will of others, with the happiest in- 
fluences, abundance of worldly good, and loving 
friends ; but happiness comes to us only at our will. 
Others may transfer to us literary influences, line our 
roems with books, and rare objects of exquisite taste ; 
but without our acquiescent will, we are neither made 
refined nor wise. So may the church open vast treas- 
ures of moral influence upon the world; yea, open the 
windows of heaven and rain conviction down upon the 
world of the ungodly, till they gnaw their tongues in 
their ecstacy‘of agony; but the transference of moral 
qualities, the conversion of their souls, waits on their 
own will, So Christ may work with all his power 
among the laws that govern the r of spiritual 
qualities and influences, giving the first to those wishing 
them, the second to all the world in defiance of their 
wishes. O, thou blessed Helper, teach us to know the 
measure of thy powerful prayer for us! 
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The conditions necessary to the transfer of spiritual 
qualities are, a perfect faith, and importunity of desire 
according to the will of God. Any of these lacking, 
success is impossible. As well expect success in tele- 
graphy with wire lying on the ground, or supported 
on iron posts; as well expect to open the boundless 
maryels of the skies by the use of wooden lenses. In 
all these points we are deficient or impotent. The re- 
sults of sin are to destroy faith in God, to deaden our 
discernment of spiritual things, and thus render our 
desires for them dead or weak. Thus we are of a 
wavering mind, and often ask amiss. No so with 
Christ. He is competent at every point. The Author 
and Finisher of our faith, he holds up the perfect stand- 
ard and exhorts us ‘‘ have the faith of God.” His im- 
portunity of desire well nigh wrecked the frail body in 
which he tabernacled on earth. And he perfectly 
knows the mind and will of God. Nothing is lacking 
that can in any way supplement our weakness, or add 
to our power of working the laws of our spiritual be- 
ing. Our desires, faith and will may be joined to the 
infinitely strong desires, faith and will of Christ. 
What overflowing blessings may fall from the opened 
heavens when man and Christ agree. 

For what does Christ pray? or our highest emo- 
tional condition. He asks that even his joy may be 
given to, and remain in us. A joy that filled his soul 
in the presence of death, that the prospect of thorns, 
scourgings and contempt could not quench, he prays 
that this may spring up in an unfailing fountain beside 
our every way in life. Joy is easily transmissible. A 
child’s laugh will send it in widening waves to every 
«willing heart that hears it. Christ prays that it may 
flow from the unsaddened sea, as it rolls in heaven, 
down to human hearts. 

He asks for highest social position. How 1 we strive 
for place. Men are ready to trample others down that 
they may thereby rise. Christ recognizes the profit 
that comes toa human soul from associations of the 
highest character. Hence he asks this boon for his fol- 
lowers. May each one be intimate with, on the closest 
terms of association with the sons and daughters of the 
Lord God Almighty. He desires that the prophets, 
priests, and kings of God, the co-heirs of Jesus, the 
purified candidates for heaven, may be one. And as- 
sociation with any real child of God, however lowly, 
is holding a higher social position than being intimate 
with any aristocracy that is recreant toGod. He prays 
for our alliance with the Highest: That the Father 
rhay dwell in us and love us. 

If such prayers are offered for us, by such an Inter- 
ceder, to one who is more ready to give, than earthly 
parents are to give good gifts to their children, why 
do we not receive more? Because our wills are not 
acquiescent, ‘our desires vehement, and our faith unwa- 
vering. Our understandings stagger before the full 
significance of some of the Saviour’s prayers, and we 
are not willing to give full play to those faculties by 
which these things can be received, if not understood. 
But though we fail now, let us be encouraged that ‘‘ he 
ever liveth to make intercession.” All the things men- 
tioned above, as objects of the Saviour’s progress, we 
shall need for ever. We shall always be capable of 
being assisted in accommodating ourselves to the laws 
by which we receive more and more of God. Our re- 
lations to the Interceder shall not soon become a part 
of the vanishing past, they shall ever be constant, vital 
and new. 

He also prays for those whose wills are not acquies- 
cent, and divine influences surround them. He seems 
almost to regard the benefits bestowed on believers 
as a mere means of reaching the world of unbelievers. 
May they all be one; as thou Father art in me, and I in 
thee, that they also may be one in us; in order that the 
world may believe that thou sent me, and hast loved 
them, as thou hast loved me. What tides of moral in- 
fluence flow over this unwilling world because Christ 
maketh intercession for the transgressors ! 





THE NEW AUTO DA FE. 

Rev. Mr. Tyng is formally reprimanded for preaching 
the Gospel in a Methodist Church in the city of New 
Brunswick. A week ago last Saturday, at the Church 
of Transfiguration—a strange name for this disfigura- 
tion—in New York, in the presence of a great congre- 
gation, the Right Reverend Bishop Potter, after prelim- 
inary prayers and psalms, read a reprimand three 
hours long to the criminal standing in the front pew. 
All the physical part of the punishment was reduced to 
this penalty, a decided improvement on the former 
treatment of heretics and malcontents. The stake, rack 
or pillory have hgen reduced to the simple ordeal of 
standing on his feet three mortal hours to listen to a 
solemn censure from his prelate for this great crime. 
When Mr, Tyng thus stood up, he might have thought 
of John Huss in a like position, in the cathedral of 





Constance, listening to a like oration from his right 
reverend father for a like . But John 
Huss went from that ordeal to the more fiery one of the 
faggot. Mr. Tyng is allowed to pass from his un- 
harmed, to his parish and pulpit. So far, at least, has 
the church progressed. / 

The finding of the council and the charge of the 
Bishop proceed on the idea that Paul’s refusing to 
build on another man’s foundation is a scripture author- 
ity for forbidding one to preach in another's diocese. 
But was this church in the parish of the Episcopal rec- 
tors? Or did Paul refuse to preach where other apostles 
were laboring? Did he not preach when at Jerusalem, 
the very seat of other apostles? Or at Rome, or Anti- 
och, or Corinth? 

What means this uproar? Not that Mr. Tyng 
preached in New Brunswick, or in a Methodist Church, 
but that he is earnest against High Church dogmas of 
every sort. He is attacking them everywhere. He 
must be silenced. Occasion is sought. Opportunity is 
given and seized, and this blow means war to the knife 
on the part of ritualists of every grade against the ear- 
nest evangelists of their. church. It will end, as Mr. 
Hubbard of Rhode Island prophecies, in the rupture 
of this body and in the planting of the true Protestant 
Episcopal Church on the only Gospel foundation. Ap. 
peal was taken by Dr. Tyng in eloquent terms to the 
General Convention. Thus earnestly he spoke : 

of this court, 

of this diocese, 
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supreme and 


land; to the record of future historic truth; to generations of 
advancing light and 4 purity wer, which may 
come he’ 3 and the pest but with con- 
fidence u » to the Judgmen' of the 
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innocent, or to the oppression of the weak. 


The rent will then become worse. Bishop McIlvaine 
has already blessed a Presbyterian Synod in the name ef 
the Bishops of his church. He too should be arraigned. 
Bishop Lee, of Iowa, is in hearty sympathy with this 
Christian movement. Bishops Eastburn and Randall 
will not desert their Master and His church in this ex- 
tremity. This haughty, unchristian, anti-Christian, 
anti-church spirit will be rebuked and expelled from this 
communion, or it will be rent in sunder by the conflict. 
Mr. Tyng must go forward. He must not only preach 
in the pulpits of other Christian churches, but invite 
them to occupy his. Hecannotgo back. If he go for- 
ward, God will go with him, and make him a name 
and praise to his own people and all the earth. 





THE IRISH QUESTION. 

The affairs of Ireland have assumed a new interest frem 
certain changes that have taken place in the British Minis- 
try. The Earl of Derby, who suffers from attacks of the 
gout, and who cannot at sixty-nine look for much relief 
from those attacks, has retired from the office of First 
Lord of the Treasury, and has been succeeded by Mr. 
Disraeli, who thus becomes Prime Minister, the highest 
post to which a British subject can aspire. Mr. Disraeli’s 
promotion is in itself a fact of much moment, but we 
cannot now enlarge upon it. As it concerns Ireland, it 
was hoped that a man of so much vigor of character, 
and who does not stand upon ceremony when he has a 
great purpose to accomplish, would have taken up what 
is comprehensively called the Irish question, and have 
sought to redeem the lately made pledge of The London 
Times, that Ireland no longer should remain the scandal 
of British legislation, But, if dependence can be 


_placed on accounts recently received, the new Premier 


has resolved upon a very tame course in regard to Irish 
matters. There will be nothing done about ¢he Irish 
Church (i. e., the Protestant Established Ohurch) till 
the commission appointed to inquire into it shall have 
made its inquiries, and presented its report. Nothing will 
be done about the tenant-right business till that shall 
have been examined by a commission, yet to be ap- 
pointed. A new Roman Catholic University will be 
chartered; and Irish railways will receive aid from the 
imperial government. Such is the Disraeli plan for the 
remoyal of disaffection from Ireland! It is hardly nec- 
essary to say that it will not do, because it does not 
meet any of those grievances of which the Irish com- 
plain. It is like giving a man in cholera the assurance 
that his case will be examined, one of these days, by 
persons who possibly might know something about it, 
and expecting him to be satisfied with such treatment. 
It is not promises of possible relief that can render the 
Irish contented, and Ireland is not a country to be kept 


‘in obedience solely through the presence of sixty thou- 


sand armed men, soldiers and policemen. 

The two prominent grievances of Ireland relate to 
the church and the land. As to the church, it ought to 
be abolished by universal consent, for its existence as 





an establishment is a disgrace to Christianity and to 
Christendom. There is nothing like it in the history of 
the world. Its existence combines insult and outrage 
in the most exqeisite proportions. It insults the Irish, 
because itis a vast and a costly monument of their sub- 
jugation ; and it outrages them, because they are com- 
pelled to support amEstablishment which a tremendous 
majority of their number believe to be wrong in the 
faith it inculeates. The fact that it is Protestant in its 
character ought not to blind Protestants of other coun- 
tries to the oppressiveness which must proceed from its 
existence. How would a Protestant community like 
a system of government that forced them to support a 
Catholic establishment which represented the faith of 
not a fourth partof the members of that community ? 
We must, so far as we can, make the case our own, if 
we would understand the feelings of the Irish on this 
subject. The Catholic clergy now oppose the Fenians, 
and uphold the cause of the British Government; but 
even they are in favor of a separation of Ireland from 
England, so far as such separation could proceed from 
a repeal of that union which has just entered on the 
third generation of its existence. They would have 
England and Ireland bound together by a federal union, 
with the same sovereign, but with different legisla- 
tures. It is idle to expect that such men, or the masses 
over whom they rule mentally, will be satisfied with the 
assurance that the great ecclesiastical nuisance, as they 
look upon it, is to be inquired into,—with the view of 
something being done about it, some time or other. 
Much as the Catholic clergy dislike Fenianism, which 
carries on a sort of warfare against their spiritual as- 
cendancy, they may find themselves forced to go with 
its supperters, merely through the folly of England in 
hesitating to remove a solid grievance from Ireland. 
Were the Irish Establishment to be .renfoved, Fenian- 
ism would be rolled back for a quarter of a century,— 
and during that time wise legislation might, and most 
probably would, bring about such changes in Ireland as 
would render its revival impossible. But if the Estab- 
lishment is to be allowed to go on, that Ireland may be in- 
sulted and annoyed, the next age will see that country 
become a sharper and more poisonons thorn os 
in the side of Great Britain. 

The land question is even a greater one cua the 
which concerns the Establishment, and ought in 
way to be settled. But, should the ¢hurch de’ 
dealt with in accordance with Irish sentiment, not in 


probably the larger part of the people would be content - 


with moderate changes in respect to what we may call 
agrarian affairs. Annoyances are always more danger- 
ous than wrongs, and the ecclesiastical system annoys 
the. Irish even more than the land laws wrong them. 
If, however, the Establishment is to remain, so much 
the greater will be the necessity for doing much for the 
advancement of the material welfare of the people. 
That which almost every Irishman craves island. The 
Irish population is eminently an agricultural body ; and 
if a large majority of Irishmen at home could be made 
the owners of small farms, probably Ireland would be- 
come well-nigh as contented a country as England. 
But how convert the Irish masses into landed proprie- 
tors? That could be done only through resort to a 
comprehensive confiscation ; and such resort would be 
sure to alienate from England all that part of the Irish 
population which now controls the land, and which has 
ever been on her side. Such an: exchange would hard- 
ly pay, for while it would be certain to convert friends 
into foes, it Would be by no means certain to convert 
foes into friends. The course of events in Irish history 
has placed Irelffhd in the hands of men who are not in 
favor of the Irish being elevated in the social scale. 

Irish land is not owned by Irishmen. To bring about 
a change that would place the soil in hands to which 
it would seem naturally to belong, might be to do jus- 
tice, but it would be a very difficult piece of work. It 
would be all the more difficult because of the peculiar 
character of England. England is the country in which 
property holds the greatest sway, where it rules in a man- 
ner unknown to any other country. Pretty much all Brit- 
ish legislation is directed to the promotion of the welfare 
of property-holders ; and land is considered to be not only 
property, but as transcending in worth all other kinds 
of property combined. Those who own it govern every- 
thing. Malf the troubles that we have seen in England 
during the present century have been caused by the 
struggles of owners of other kinds of property to throw 
off the landed incubus. Men of immense wealth, who 
have made their millions through success in business, 
have been, and yet are, regarded in Great Britain by the 
ruling Class with feelings well nigh as hostile and oon- 
temptuous as the’ French aristocrats of a hundred years 
ago regarded the farmers-general and other rotwriers, 
or upstarts. Such being the case, and the landed 
property of Great Britain being in the hands of a very 

small thinority of its population, how can it be expected 
that the British Parliament, which is controled by the 
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landholders, will take up the cause of the Irish people 
against the owners of Irish land? They would consider 
the triumph of agrarianism in Ireland as lessening es- 
sentially the security of their own property, and as be- 
ing but an entering of the thin end of the wedge des- 
tined to rive that system through the ascendency of 
which alone can they look for the full enjoyment of 
their vast estates. No legislative body composed as 
the British Parliament now is ever would give its con- 
sent to the conversion of the Irish population into inde- 
pendent farmers, as that could be effected only through 
the dealing of such blows as would in the end prove 
fatal to the ascendency of the landed interest in England. 
It is sometimes said that the Baron Von Stein created 
a Prussian people by resort to measures not much un- 
like those that foreigners recommend English statesmen 
to adopt in the case of Ireland; but Prussia, sixty 
years since, was very differently situated from the Great 
Britain of to-day. She was lying flat on her back, hav- 
ing fallen under the terrible blows dealt her by Napo- 
leon I. She had to do something for herself—or die. 
Great Britain is required to do something for a part of 
her subjects, and a part, too, who have but few friends, 
and whom she can keep down by main force, if she 
should prefer that kind of government for her disaf- 
fected people. The cases would be alike had Prus- 
sia, when at the height of power, conferred free- 
dom and property on such Polish serfs as belonged to 
her dominion. As it was, Prussia had to deal with 
Germans, whose elevation added to her strength. Eng- 
land would have to deal with Irishmen,—and even 
assuming that she thus would convert them into friends, 
it is quite as certain that she would convert other Irish- 
men into enemies. Mr. Disraeli, left to himself, would, 
we have not the least doubt, prove as bold and as able 
a man as the Baron von Stein; but the circumstances 
of the two cases are so very unlike, that Von Stein 
himself, were he now at the head of the British govern- 
ment, probably would hesitate at the application of the 
Prussian remedy for the removal .of the Irish disease. 
It would, certainly, be a very strange mode of proceed- 
ing, that which should seek to remove the consequences 
of*a long series of confiscations by having resort to a 
great confiscation at this time, without even the excuse 
that the present landholders had been guilty of treason. 

Yet something must be done for Ireland, or Fenian- 
ism may become a greater plague to England than it 
has been for the last three years. Make the Irish a con- 
tented people, and Fenianism must go out. No doubt 
this is the fact,—but how make of the Irish a contented 
people? The present British policy would seem to em- 
brace nothing but a series of palliatives. The Catho- 
lics are to be soothed, by having a new University, 
built by themselves, a sort of boon at which Americans 
may be permitted to laugh, when they think of the 
Catholie colleges and schools that exist in the United 
States. Work is to be provided for the Irish masses, 
by the granting of aid to railways; and discontent, it is 
argued, will be removed because a few thousand men 
will be enabled to earn a few pounds in a few months, 
or years. But the University will not be thought of 
after it shall have got under way; and even the building 
of railways cannot go on for ever. But such is the in- 
tricacy of the Irish question, and such to England are 
the consequences of ancient iniquity in Ireland, that it 
is difficult to see how she could do more than she thinks 
of doing, without causing as much ev il as that which 
she now gladly would remove. 





WORDS FROM WASHINGTON. 


Washington, D. C., March 19, 1868. 

In the interval preceding the actual trial, the quid nunes 
and news-gatherers here content themselves with picking up 
and discussing the floating suggestions and reports which cir- 
culate. The most exciting of these relate to fears and wild ru- 
mors bearing upon anticipated troubles, The Associated Press 
despateh of Sunday last, announcing that Mosby’s guerillas 
had paraded in the streets of Leesburg, Va., within twenty-five 
miles of this city, only confirmed previous reports received 
here. So serious has been the information relating to the 
movements on the other side of the Potomac, as below Wash- 
ington, on the Maryland side, that it is known that military re- 
inforcements have been ordered here. One company of field 
artillery, with a full battery of light guns, and about two hun- 
dred infantry have recently arrived here. On the evening pre- 
ceding the opening of the trial, four field guns were sent fully 
manned across the Long Bridge. They remained on the Vir- 
ginian side for a couple of days. On Sunday a company of 
cavalry was also sent over the river, where it is understood it 
remains. No one will believe Mr. Stanton to be a man easily 
alarmed, yet he is in possession of information which warrants 
strict precautions. 

Certainly since the result of last Friday’s proceedings there 
seems far less hope, as there is much less bluster among those 
who delight in calling themselves the President’s friends. Very 
little is going on at the White House except the legal consul- 
tations with regard to the line of defense to be adopted. Judge 
Pierrepont, of New York, js added to the list of counsel. 

THE LINE OF DEFENSE. 

It is understood in a sort of semi-official way that the de- 

fense wil) first demur to the charges as insufficient to establish 





impeachable erimes; second, they will demur to the Senate as 
not a complete and constitutional body, and therefore lacking 
jurisdiction; third, they will demur to certain Senators as be- 
ing interested in the result, or as having expressed adverse 
judgment in advance, and therefore incompetent to sit as 
judges in the case; fourth, they will plead not guilty, and then 
admit all that is charged, reverting back to the original de- 
murer, that is, that the charges are not “high crimes and 
misdemeanors,” in the sense required by a constitutional im- 
peachment. 

There still lingers a hope of delay in the minds of some par- 
ties, but it mightas well be dismissed at once. The chief 
card is the jealousy undoubtedly entertained by some Republi- 
can Senators against Mr. Wade. It seems almost certain that 
the sturdy Ohio statesman will be the nominee for Vice Presi- 
dent. Of course, all who had any hope in that direction are 
vexed and restive under it. But they will all do their duty 
without regard to the effect on Mr. Wade’s fortune. 





DR. MANNING’S SIXTH LECTURE. 

The speaker, still pursuing the development of pantheism 
in literature, announced as the subject of the present lecture, 
Thomas Carlyle. 

This acknowledged master of the English tongue set out 
upon his literary career as an ardent admirer of Goethe. They 


‘had much in common, though the German was esthetical in his 


mental turn, the Scotchman ethical. Carlyle was by instinct a 
moralist, and treated everytuing as a reformer. It was the 
sphere of literature, in his view, to adjust the relations of life 
between man and man, and to this task he bent himself. Polit- 
ical reform, taking politics in its highest and best sense, is the 
field in which his life work has been cast. 

As to his religious philosophy there is no explicit avowal of 
pantheism to be found, nor is this necessary, since pure philos- 
ophy was not his province. He never denied the charge of 
pantheism which was frequently flung upon him, and abundant 
instances of its presence in his works are discovered. He 
drank in the essence of German philosophy as filtered through 
Goethe, Novalis, Richter, and Lessing. The fatalism of the 
pantheist appeag in his writings, also the denial of reality to 
the individual and to nature. He regarded space and time as 
mere metaphysical notions, with no true existence; the God of 
the Old Testament was only an almighty, omnipresent force. 
He recognizes no supernatural inspiration whereby the Bible 
could be put upon a different footing from the Koran. There 
is divinity in all forms of religion; all religion is essentially 
nature-worship, rendered spontaneoasly and of necessity. 
Here is the secret of the favor with which Carlyle regarded 
American slavery, the Southern rebellion, and the Jamaica 
governor; these are but manifestations of his nature-god, who 
is the sum and substance of all reality. 

His assault upon the corrupt governments of Europe, which 
constitutes his strength with the people, may be accounted for 
on the ground that he looked at them as nonentities, shams, 
not being but only seeming to be. But he mocks the 
of Europe when he thus induces them to think him their lead- 
er against the authorities, for, though he castigates monar- 
chies, he is far from being a defender of republics, and even 
spurns constitutional restrictions upon a ruler. He paid a fine 
tribute to the Mayflower, but his honor to the Pilgrims was 
only a scourge with which to lash the European governments 
which he hated for their insincerity and rottenness. When a 
free people is in peril we hear, from across the water, of 
“ Shooting Niagara,” and of the “ Foul chimney burning itself 
clear.” He ridieules the attempt to reform the criminal class- 
es, calling it a “ Universal seoundrel and sluggard protection 
society.” He declares his utter contempt for all efforts to save 
such outcasts, assuring us that he has no faith in popular gov- 
ernments, and stamping democracy as forever impossible. 

What then does Mr. Carlyle believe in, since he rejects both 
constitutional and popular forms of rule? Whatis his more 
excellent way? Hero worship. The millennium will have 
come when all shall bow down before great men, for in them the 
sacred divinity resides. The sum of all essential morality, 
real religion indeed, is to put the able man into the place fit for 
him. The bible of a nation is the authentic biography of its 
heroic souls. Human intellect is the exact summary of human 
worth, and to the man of greatest intellect belongs eternally 
the government of earth. There are certain fixed eternal 
laws, the forth-puttings of the one nature-god who fills all 
things, and he most conscious of these divine impulses and 
carrying them out to their issue, he is the the true born-master 
before whom all others should fall down and worship, letting 

him do what he will with them and theirs. 

But how to place the truly great in their rightful position is 
the® vital question, and at the point of practical trial Carlyle’s 
theory breaks down utterly. He has yet to learn that the 
world’s chief hope is not in its great men; indeed the world 
not seldom breathes freer when well rid of such as he calls 
great. 

Not the lofty but the lowly hearted are the saviours of the 
world. God has ch6sen the weak things to confound the things 
which are mighty, and appointed a little child to be the leader 
of the nations. 





The Register approves of our proposal to exchange edito- 
rials, and thinks the usage might be extended tg our colleges, 
as it saysis being done in the case of the Antioch professors 
teaching at Wilberforce. Its editorial reciprocity, if this is a 
specimen, is not very generous. We published both of its arti- 
cles on Toe Heravp. It publishes only a small portion of 
one of our replies. That it was not lack of space which pre- 
vented the insertion of the rest of that article is seen from its 
putting an editorial of ours, on another topic, in full, imme- 
diately after the brief selection from our answer to its charges. 
Such reciprocity is hardly consistent with its assumptions as 
the avowed representative of the only “‘ liberal” faith. 

That there is an exchange of Antioch and Wilberforce pro- 
fessors, will be news to the public. The former professors 
teach at the latter Seminary, but the latter are not foun in 
the former's chairs. When this exchange is actually carried 
out, it will be time to consider the propriety of the present 
practice. When, too, we see ene of our African Methodist 





brethren installed over the Church of the Disciples, if no more 
than as colleague with its now over-worked pastor, we shall 
confess that they have advanced somewhat in the practice of 
Christian brotherhood. But in that, as in all other reforms, 
they will be more likely to follow than lead the true church. 

This journal seems to think Antioch is more impartial than 
other colleges, and hence superior. We are not aware that 
either of these opinions is true. We doubt if Antioch or Har- 
vard would induct au evangelical professor any sooner than they 
would a colored one. And as to its scholarship, we have yet 
to learn of its superiority to scores of colleges West and East, 
or even of its equality with many of them. 





Goop.—* The Board of trustees of Ohio fod any aot ey ’ 
Delaware, Ohio, have decided that there was nothing in 
charter or Jaws of the university against the admission of = 
ored persons; Rey. Robert Grattan, of unmixed African de- 
scent, has been admitted into the senior preparatory class.” 


So says The Western Christian Advocate. When will The 
Pittsburg Advocate announce the like decision of the trustees 
of its college and their reinstatement of Miss Barrett to her 
rights and privileges? If it would follow The Western in 
urging this course, it would soon in announcing a like result. 





The Occident comes to us from San Francisco, Rev. James 
Eells, D.D., Editor. It is a twelve page sheet of the form of 
Tue HERALD, and made up not unlike it. It is thoroughly 


devoted to religion and all the good things that belong to Christ 
and his church. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS.—A brother wishes to know how our 
centenary contributions can be eight millions and the church 
one million in debt. We are pot aware of the last fact. The 
Missionary Society is not in debt one fifth thatsum. As the 
centenary contributions are given chiefly for local objects, ac- 
cording to the wishes of the donors, they do not in the least 
affect the missionary funds. This charity is supported by 
special contributions. 





SEASONABLE. Expenses of Delegates.—Preachers a 
of churches in New Englapd Conferences will please bear in 
mind the collection for expenses of delegates to General Con- 
ference. The amovnt apportioned to each was reported to 
them Jast year by circular, Action was taken in each Confer- 
ence, for which see minutes. A full collection is necessary. 





N. E. Education Society.—The twelfth annual meeting of 
this society was held in this city on Wednesday the 18th inst., 
for the choice of officers and the transaction of other business. 
Delegates were chosen to visit the patronizing Conferences. 





Dr. Butler’s third lecture on the Religions of India was de- 
livered on the 18th to an interested audience. 








METHODIST SUNDAY ScHOOL UNION.—The regular mect- 
ing of the Sunday Sehool Union of the M. E. Churches 
in Boston was held on the evening of the 18th, at the Church 
Street Church, Mr. O. §. Currier, the president of the Union 
in the chair. A choir of children from the Church Street 
Sunday School sung the bymns of the eveningin an excellent 
manner, After prayer by Rey. L. R. 8. Brewster, the presi- 
dent introduced Mr. Rich, of the Hanover Street Sunday 
School, as the essayist of the evening. Instead of reading an 
essay, Mr. Rich delivered a fine extemporaneous address con- 
cerning the purpose of Sunday Schools, ayd the proper things 
te be taught in them. In closing his address, Mr. Rich referred 
feelingly to the ultimate reward of the faithful Sunday School 
teacher. Mr. 8. Rich, recently of St. Louis, followed in some 
brief remarks, defining the successful Sunday School work to 
be that which carries the knowledge of Christ to those who do 
not know him. After remarks by Mr. 0. T. Taylor, Superin- 
tendent of Hanover Street Sunday School, the meeting was 
closed with a benediction. The next meeting of the Union 
is to held at the Tremont Street Church, when Rey. 8. F. Up- 
ham is expected to read an essay. 





PLEASANT OCCASIONS.—Rey. 8. Jackson, of Somerville, was 
recently surprised by a number of the members of his society, 
who, after enjoying a pleasant re-union, placed two hundred and 
twenty-three dollars in the hands of their beloyed pastor as a 
token of their affection. Mr. D. E. Chase, made the presenta- 
tion in a neat and appropriate address. On Thursday evening, 
March 19, Rey. W. F. Mallalieu, of Bromfield Street Church, 
was visited by his society and friends, and presented with a 
life-membership in the Boston Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation, a fine engraving, and a blank autograph album illustra- 
ted with greenbacks to the amount of two~ hundred dollars. 
The presentation was made by Mr. T. W. Bishop, and the oc- 
casion was gratifying to all present. The congregation and 
friends of Rev. Samuel F. Upham, pastor of Hanover Street 
Church, paid bim a visit on the evening of the 20th and left 


| him a substantial testimonial to his merits in the shape of some 


hundreds of greenbacks. 





EXxTRact FROM Rey. 8. KELLEY’S LAST REPORT to the 
Board of the ‘‘ Boston Methodist Home Missionary Society” to 
date, March, 1868 :— 


5,334 Visits made by Visitors, 64,256 Pages Tracts given, 561 Persons 
induced to attend church, 317 Gathered into Sibbath Schools, 470 Re- 
ligious Meetings beld, 52 Persons Converted, 71 Families afforded Pecu- 
niary Aid, 347 Garments given to the Poor. 


Rev. 8. Kelley’s Personal Statistical Labors to date, are 
as follows :— 


9 Sermons Preached, 190 Prayer Meetings attended, 68 Class Meetings 
attended, 73 Board and Business Meetings attended, 141 Charitable and 
Benevolent Meetings attended, 17 Funerals, 100 Sabbath Schools, &c., 15 
Sacraments attended, 5 Marriages, 18 Persons Buptized, 79 Sermons and 
Lectares heard, 1,054 Families Visited, 377 Families Prayed with, 224 
Visits to the sick, 22 Bibles and 30 Testaments given, 6.754 Pages Tracts, 
13,614 Pages Children’s Tracts given, 3,171 Miles of Travel performed. 








FASHIONABLE basin jpn —Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., 
Boston, Mass., will send by mail, post paid, a handsome box of 
assorted fashionable note papers with envelopes to match, 
stamped with any initial desired, — — of any one re- 
mitting to them one dollar. In send ordering are 


requested to write the initial desired rr and plain. 
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The Church at Some. 


Dighton, Mass.—Rev. James A. Dean writes, March 19: 
“ The revival at Dighton has not entirely ceased, though no 
extra meetings are held. About forty have given good evi- 
dence of conversion, nearly all of whom take freely in 
our meetings, and are growing in grace and in the knowledge 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. We have organized a 
Christian Band of Workers, and also a Children’s Class, both 
of which are doing finely.” 

Hingham, Mass.—Rev. Geo. E. Fuller writes :—‘ On Wed- 
nesday, March 11, the new church was dedicated to the service 
of Almighty God, The building itself is one of the most 
beautiful in the tewn; its extreme length is 59 feet, its audi- 
ence room 38 by 46, containing 56 pews, and will well accom- 
modate three hundred persons. Its walls are tastily covered 
with paper by J. C. Gardner, of Hingham. The lecture room 
below is 33 by 38, containing 38 settees, capable of seating two 
hundred persons. At the rear of this room are two fine 
rooms appropriated to the use of the ladies, class meetings, 
committees meetings, ete. The church has a spire of 97 feet 
from the ground, and well proportioned. This building which 
is an ornament to the beautiful village of Hingham, cost besides 
the land on which it stands, $7,434. This society has shown 
an enterprise and generosity which other societies will do well 
to imitate, raising about one half of the cost themselves. Over 
twelve hundred dollars has been gratefully received as a dona- 
tion from outside. On Wednesday the weather was every- 
thing that could be desired, and at an early hour the house 
was crowded. The services opened by a voluntary, “I was 


glad when they said unto me,” followed by a prayer by Rev.” 
Cc. Hammond 


a . Rev. Mr. Lincoln, of am, then read the 
970th Hymn, which was sung by the choir. The Scripture was 
read by Rev. F. A. Loomis, former pastor. After the 
964th hymn read, by Rev. Mr. Tilson, of Hi 


ngham, Rev. J. A. 
M. Chapman, of Boston, announced his text: * Marvel not 
that I said unto you, ye must be born again,” John iii.7. The 
subject was the new birch, which was treated in a logical and 
convir.cing manner. It was an able and happy effort, and pro- 
duced a marked effect. An anthem followed, and a liberal 
collection was then taken up, after which the church was sol- 
emunly de‘icated to the service of God by Rev. Wm. V. Mor- 
rison. Another anthem then being sung, the congregation 
was dismissed. Rev. Mr. Jones, of Hingham, pronounced the 
benediction. The pews were sold int 
vorable results. In the evening a Jarge de! 
filling the house to its utmost capacity to | 
delivered by Rev. Samuel Upham, of Boston. The speaker 
chose for his text, “Seareh the Scriptures, for in them ye 
think ye have eternal life, and they are they which testify of 
me.” It was a well-timed and ada discourse, convincing 
in its nature that Christ was the object of search from Gene- 
sis to Revelations. The efforts of the whole day made a fa- 
vorable impression on the people in this vicinity, This Socie- 
ty has great reasons for gratitude to God, and can truly say, 
“ Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.” In the year 1818 the 
first Methodist class was formed by Rev. Father Taylor, con- 
sisting of seven members. In 1828 a smal] church was erected 
and icated by the celebrated John N. Maffitt. Hingham 
has remained a station since that time. The church has en- 
joyed a good revival spirit for the last three years, and more 
than two score have been converted to God. They have over 
80 members, and a congregation at present of about 150.” 

Attleboro’, Mass., March 17.—Rey. A, Anderson writes: 
“‘ The revival that has been in Attleboro’ church for more than 
two years, is increasing in power and interest. Fifteen bowed 
at the altar for prayer on the 15th; among them was found all 
classes, from twelve years up to sixty.” 


Hubbardston.—We take the following from the Worcester 
py: 


rnoon with fa- 
m assembled, 
n to a sermon 


“The Methodist church at Hubbardston was re-opened with 
appropriate services, on Thursday, the 12th inst. A very great 
improvement has been made in chureh. It has been en- 
—_— by the addition of twenty feet, painted, neatly frescoed, 

and commodious vestries provided. It is now a very 
beautiful and convenient house of worship. Great credit is 
due to the society for their enterprise, and to their pastor, 
Rev. I. B. Bigelow, for his valuable and efficient services. 

* Rey. J. O. Peck, of this city, preached a very eloquent and 
cupeepeiat sermon from ‘The earth is the Lord’s and the 
fulness thereof, ete. It was full of rich, i oy truth, 
and was highly appreciated by the audience. v. D, Dor- 
chester, P Eider of the Worcester district, offered the 
dedicatory tp May more of our country churches be 
made as inviting and attractive as this now is.” 


MAINE. 

Waterville, Me.—Rey. H. Richardson writes: “In answer to 
prayer and protracted effort, there is a very interesting revival 
of religion in progress in this place. During this year there 
has been an organization of a Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. Under the auspices of this association a series of meet- 
ings have been held in this village day and evening, for four 
weeks. The result has been the awakening and conversion of 
seventy persons or more. A man of influence well knowm in 
the village, upwards of sixty years old, for the first time ac- 
knowledged Christ publicly, and said he had found peace in 
believing. Several others of the middle-age, reliable citizens, 
have erected the family altar where the Eae of penitence, 
faith, and submission to the will of their heavenly Father dai 


ascends. But the greatest interest has been among the youth. 
Members of the Sabbath Schools and others have commenced 
the Christian life with hopes of a blissful immortality, and the 


work is still increasing. We ask for the prayers of those who 
formerly labored here, and all others who feel an interest in 
the progress of this work, that many a house in this village 
that is now prayerless may become a house of prayer, and 
very many whose heart is destitute of divine grace may be 
nade the residence of the spirit of Jesus Christ. 

East Maine.—Several of our churches have recently enjoyed 
an outpouring of the Holy Spirit. At Brownville an excel- 
lent work of grace has been shared by the different church- 
es. Rev. 8. A. Fuller, at Brewer, has been cheered by a gen- 
eral quickening of the church, and the ingathering of a num- 
ber of very excellent and promising converts. At the Brick 
Chapel, , Rev. J. B. Gould, pastor, there has been 
a gracious revival in progress for two weeks. The conver- 
sions have been very clear and the prospects are very encour- 
aging. 

I stated in my last that there would be but little change in 
our temperance law this year. The legislature has adjourned 
and the law is modified so as to allow the sale ef unmixed 
cider, and of domestic wines for medicinal and sacramental 
purposes, The penalty for viplation of the law is thirty dol- 





lars fine, or thirty days imp atthe discretion of the 
udge, for the first offense; 


eames 
r a one 
undred dollars fine, or three months im mt; under 
search and seizure, fifty dollars fine, or three months im 
onment; on second conviction ia all of these cases, three 
months imprisonment. It is yeta very good law, but without a 
State police will be likely to be violated extensively. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Greenwich, Conn.—Rev. W. F. Hatfield writes, March 16: 
“The extensive and powerful revival in the Methodist church 
in Greenwich, Conn., which has been in progress for the past 
ten or twelve weeks, under the labors of the Rey. W, F. Hat- 
field, has resulted in the conversion of nearly 160 persons, the 
majority-of whom are young men and heads of families; 65 
have been baptized, and 116 received on probation. The 
young converts recently presented their pastor with a purse 
containing $125 in greenbacks, and in addition to this his 
friends have. given him a donation from which has been real 
ized $250 more, besides very valuable presents presented to 
Mrs. Hatfield, which swell the amount to about $400. 

“'This has been for, many years a weak society, but God is 
making it strong, and when the new church is completed it will 
be one of the most desirable appointments in the Conference.” 





Providence Items. 

Last Monduy’s Preachers’ Meeting was occupied with re- 
ports from the several churches, and conversations upon several 
General Conference questions. The condition of the churches 
in the city is unusually satisfactory and: promising. There 
have been a number of conversions at Chestnut St. during the 
last few weeks, a larger attendance at the social meetings, and a 
stronger revival influence than at any other time during the 
year. 

Trinity Church had a jubilee Sabbath, March 15th. The 
debt which has been crushing them has all been provid- 
ed for, and their ordinary service was turned into a celebration 
over this event. F 

Rey. 8. Reed expects to return to his old home and Confer- 
ence in Michigan next summer. Rev. V. A. Cooper does not 
accept the State Agency of the R. I. Temperance Society. Itis 
expected that Revs. J. Liveseyand D. H. Ela will return to their 
present charges next year. There is quite a lively church ex- 
tension spirit prevailing in Providence just now. We expect 
the formation of a regular Conference station in South Prov- 
idence this spring, and the opening of a new Sabbath School 
and preaching-place in North Providence. 

Wide doors fly open upon every side, and invite our occu- 
pancy. Menand money (especially the latter) are the great 
wants of the church. 

We like your editorial upon ‘ Johnsonism in the Church,” 
and we notify the Miss. Com. and the Missionary Secretaries 
through THe HERALD that we can invest our missionary 
funds more satisfactorily nearer home than by building up 
such satires upon Methodism and Christianity as Ames Chapel, 
New Orleans, if the statements of your correspondent are 
correct. , ° 

Episcopal districts, and the stationing of the bishops, have 
warm advocates this way. We want « bishop within our 
reach, and who can be acquainted with our matters, and be a 
power in our societies whenever any special work is before 
us. Now we see a bishop during Conference week, and that 
is all, unless there is some large church to be dedicated, and 
as a general thing that must be done between railroad trains. 








Conference Sessions. 

East Baltimore.—The annual session of the East Baltimore 
Conference opened at Exeter Street Church, Baltimore, March 
11, Bishop Clark presiding. Rey. W. Harnden was re-elected 
Secretary, and Revs. B. Akers, W. H. Drill, D. 8. Monroe 
and Hf. 8S. Mendenhall, Assistant Secretaries. The visiting 
members of other Baltimore Conferences, and lay delegates, 
were invited inside the bar of the Conference by the President. 
Five were admifted to full connection, two continued on trial. 
The statistical report makes the following encouraging state- 
ment: Increase in church members, 2513; in probationers, 
1493; in baptisms (adults), 296—children, 380; churches, 13; 
parsonages,7. Inerease of Conference collection, $380.22; of 
Traet Society, $217.85; of Bible Society, $416.07; Sunday 
School Union decrease, $116.64. Increase in Sunday Schools, 
20; officers and teachers, 358; scholars, 4455; increase in vol- 
umes, 10,756. Chureh extension collection, $93.85. 

Baltimore Conference Statistics.—In addition to the brief 
notice of last week we publish the following statistics, which 
have since come to hand :—Local Preachers, 110; increase, 12. 
Members, 14,664; 1,334. Probationers, 3,071; 633. Total, 
17,785; 1,967. Adult Baptisms, 280; 48. Infant Baptisms, 
1,778; 194. Church Edifices, 223; 56. Value of Church Edi- 
fiees, $970,100; $150,100. Parsonages, 43; 7. Value of Par- 
sonages,$132,550; $12,200. For Missions, 20,419; 3,052. Sun- 
day Schools, 159; 9. Teachers, 2,372; 113. Scholars, 14,626; 
514. 

Philadelphia Conference.—The eighty-first annual session 
of this Conference commenced in the Union Church, Philadel- 
phia, on Wednesday, March 11; Bishop Janes presided. Rev. 
R. H. Pattison was re-elected Secretary, and Revs. G. W. Ly- 
brand, A. M. Wiggins, and 8. L. Gracey, Assistant Secretaries. 








‘ Delegates to G 1 Confe 
Philadelphia Conference.—J. P. Durbin, J. Castle, J. Cun- 
ningham, W. L. Gray, G. D. Caunt, W. M’Combs, V. Smith, 


R. H. Pattison, and T. C. Murphy. Reserves: T. J. Thomp- 
son, J. F. Chaplain, and 8. W. homas. 

East Baltimore.—W. 8. Spottawood, J. France, T. Mitchell, 
T. Barnhardt, B. H. Crever, J. H. C. Dosh, and H. Slicer. 


West Virginia.—L. G. Martin and A. Martin. Reserve: I 
Blakeney. 








THE INDIA CONFERENCE. ! 

Under date, Bijnour, India, Jan. 22, 1868, Rey. J. D. Brown 
writes : 

MEETING OF CONFERENCE. 

The India Mission Conference of the M. E. Church conven- 
ed for its fourth anaual session at Bijnour, on Thursday, Janu- 
ary 16. 

The opening religious exercises were conducted by Rey. I. 
W, Waugh, Presidmg Eld@ of the Lucknow District, The 





opeging prayers wore full of thantkagiving to God for his great 
merty in keeping all the male members (except one native 
brother) alive during the past year. Two members were ab- 
sent on account of sickness. In the absence of a Bishop the 
Conference elected Rev. J. M. Thoburn on the first ballot by 
an almost unanimous vote. T. J. Scott was re-elected Secre- 
tary, and J. D. Brown, assistant. It was resolved to devote 
the first half hour of each session to. a prayer meeting. This 
meeting has had a good effect on all the sessions. A spirit of 
love and mutual forbearance has characterized all Conference 
actions. In a Conference composed of so few members, every 
one has not only something to do, but his entire time must be 
given up to work. No time can be wasted here. 

A fraternal letter was read from Rey. J, T. Gracey—the 
President of last Conference—who is now on his way to 
America, whither he was compelled to resort on account of 
the failing health of his wife. 

To prevent any one from incurring debt in building enter- 
prises, a building committee to which were referred all plan 
and estimates for such work. <A letter from the Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Missionary Society, informing the mission 
authorities that the appropriation for our work for this year 
is nearly $12,000 below the estimates sanctioned by last Con- 
ference wasread! I think if our good people at home could fee) 
a tithe of the deep regret their missionaries in India feel, on 
account of this crippling of our great work for want of funds. 
they would never have allowed it to be done. A letter from 
Rev. Dr. Mather, of the Presbyterian Mission, asking the 
opinion of the Conference as to the prospect ofcalling a Gen- 
eral Missionary Conference to meet somewhere in the North- 
western Provinces during the close uf this year, was read 
and referred for a consideration to a committee of three. 

On Thursday night D. W. Thomas the annual 
missionary sermon. O how I wish the congregations of our 
church at home could have heard that sermon! -I am sure it 
would have increased their faith in missionary effort. On Fri- 
day night H. Mansell delivered an interesting lecture on the 
religion of low caste Hindoos. 

CONFERENCE. SABBATH 

was a day long to be remembered in the history of this mission. 
Love feast commenced at 8 o’clock, A. M., and it was truly a 
feast of love. Hearts melted in holy sympathy, members wept 
for joy, and even shouted the praises of God. Seldom has it 
been our privilege to enjoy such a love feast, either at home or 
in India. I think I speak the sentiment of every one present 
when I say our hearts overflowed with love to each other and 
love supreme to the Giver of all our joys. 

At 11 o’clock, J. M. Thoburn preached in English from “We 
preach Christ crucified.” The baptism of the Holy Ghost came 
down again on the congregation, and our souls were glad that 
God had counted us worthy to preach a crucified and glorified 
Saviour. Inthe afternoon Rev, T. J. Scott preached a good ser- 
mon in Hindostani, from “God forbid that I should glory save in 
the cross of Christ,” ete. In the evening a large number of 
native communicants with the Conference in the 
Lord’s Supper, after which a stirring missionary meeting was 
held. The addresses of the speakers were fullof hope for the 
future, and evinced strong faith in God’s promises concerning 
the triumph of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

TEMPERANCE. 

The Conference, by adopting the following resolution unan- 
imously, took the right stand on this important subject : 
Resolved, That we are in with t 
a rede na, Sa unk no coe 

abstinence societies in each of our statio; 
impress upon the minds of all, whether 
or not, the importance of taking an active part in the cause. 
A RESIDENT BISHOP. 

After duly considering the subject, the Conference unani- 
mously adopted the following resolution : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Conference that no 
Resident Bishop should be elected for India for at least four 
years to come. 

The Minutes contain a preamble and several more resolutions 
on the subject, but the above shows the sentiment of the Con- 
ference in the matter. Rev. J. T. Gracey, now dn his way to 
America, was elected our representative to the coming General 
Conference. The Board of Trustees for our Mission College 
report that about $5,000 have been collected in India for this 
imporatnt institution. What brother in America will du- 
plicate this amount? The Conference approved of establishing 
a school at Nynee Tal for the children of missionaries as soon 
as necessary funds can be procured. 

A Mission Vernacular Paper is to be established during the 
present year. This enterprise has the hearty sympathy of the 
members of the Conference, and if the funds can be secured, 
this paper will doubtless become a mighty agency in our work. 
One native brother was admitted on trial in the Conference. 

THE STATISTICS 
of the mission show a very encouraging increase in every de- 
partment of our glorious work. 

The increase over the preceding year in a few items is as fol- 
lows: Church members, 146; probationers, 34; baptisms— 
adults, 96; children, 63, God has owned our labors during 
the past year, and we enter upon the present with strong faith 
in the efficacy of the simple, earnest preaching of the gospel. 
Our new brethren from America have not yet reached India. 
The following are the changes in the appointments. It will 
be seen that notwithstanding the smallness of our force, we 
have taken up a new appointment. We cannot let these souls 
perish. We must reach them in some way. Conference has 
just closed a very pleasant and important session this Tuesday 
at midnight; and within an hour the missionaries were scat- 
tering over these vast provinces for another year’s toil in 
bringing souls to Christ. : 

CHANGES IN APPOINTMENTS. 

Baraich—§. 8. Weatherby. Lucknow-F. M. Wheeler. 
Shdhphanpore—F. A. Spencer, Nynee Tal—J. L. Humphrey. 
Moradabad—J. M. Thoburn. Bijnour—Robert Haskins, Gur- 
hual H. Mansell. All the other appointments, with a little 
variation, stand as they did last year. Let the church at home 
remember this growing mission in her prayers and contribu- 
tior 
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Che Christian Works. 


WASSION FIELD. 


Help Those Women.—The following remarks from The 
Missionary Herald, on the labors of pious females in the 
work of Christian missions among the heathen, are worthy of 
consideration : 

‘“‘ Help those women.” So wrote Paul of his faithful nahpers 
in the work of evangelization,— Help those women which 
labored with me in the 1.” So would we plead for those 
women who, for the love of Christ, have left home and friends, 
and gone forth to labor for the spiritual welfare of their sex 
abroad. The position of a mar woman in a heathen land 
is suffieientl trying. that of a 8 woman is still more so, 
Yet five widows, w husbands have fallen in the service of 
the Board, remain to complete their work, and find rich com- 
pensation for the loss of home society and the peculiar trials of 
their position, in the blessed results of their efforts to commend 
the pel to the degraded women around them. In a few 
mean including four under ——— to out in the 
per rng.) there will be some y single ladies connected 
w ions of the Board, the r e in 

for girls and young women, in w the 
is instruction in the gospel and in the arts and 





prime o 
sages of Christian life; while some will devote themselves to 
mete direct labor in visiting from house to house 


promoting the cause 
of Christ among s heathen people, than to #3 a Christian 





The Mongols.—Mr. Gulick, a devoted missionary, has re- 
cently visited Mongolia, and gives a very interesting account 
of the Mongol people. He finds there a great, promising field 

degraded, 


parts of Mongolia, many have adopted the agricultural habits 
of the Chinese, and live in houses like those of their neighbors, 
with mud walls and paper wiadows, but the vast territory be- 
longing to them is for the most part occupied bya pastoral 
people, who live in small felt houses or wigwams. They are 
a connecting link between the Arabs of Western and the Chi- 
nese of Eastern Asia. They make long journeys for the pur- 
pose of selling the products of their herds. Pekin is one of 
their favorite resorts. Some of the characteristics of this peo- 


“ Like the Polynesians, the Mongols are a people of simple 
social nnd religious feelings ; it they pos- 


5 present Manchu gained 
eignty of China, the M Is were their allies, and in cense- 
quence are still governed by their own princes.” 

Should not the Methodist Episeopal Church establish a mis- 
sion in that country at omce. The door is open—the people 
are waiting for the gospel. Shall it be sent to them? 


Japan.—The Imperial edict against Christianity in Japan is 
substantially a dead letter. Sixty persons, imprisoned a few 
days for attending Catholic worship, have been dismissed to 
their homes unharmed. Death would have been the penalty 
for such an act a few years since. The first Christian tract in 
the Japanese language, published a short time since, is entitled 
“ Easy Introduction to Christian Doctrine.” It is now being cir- 
culated in all parts of the country, and will be read by thou- 
sands. Rev. J. Goble is engaged in teaching a school, editing 


a native paper, and translating the language. He is engaged the 


by a prince of the land to lay the foundation of an English 
college. He is also obtaining a font of Jupanese type, and will 
soon be able to print Bibles and other books in the Japanese 
language. The English, Dutch and Chinése versions of the 
Bible are introduced into his school. This speaks well for 
Japan. The light is breaking upon that benighted land. 

China.—At a meeting held in Shanghai, during the first week 
of January—‘ The week of prayer”—very cheering intelli- 
gence was respecting the mission work there. 
Rev. Mr. Yates, who had resided there twenty years, declared 
that Christian missions so far from being a failure, were about 
the only thing in China that had not failed. 

“ Diplomacy had failed; merchants had failed; others whe 
had sought fo benefit China had failed; but the missionary 
steadily advanced. Twenty years the neighbor- 
ing cities could be visited only at On we of ife; to-day mis- 

y may wish throughout 


E. Abbott, whose kind efforts to aid our mission have been 
unrémitting during the last twenty-five years. It is believed 
that ere long the native Christians from the Nestorian field 
will meet their brethren from India in the great work of evan- 
gelizing Céntral Asia. 

Central Turkey.— Mr. Schneider gives an interesting 
account of a visit to Hassan Beyti, in the mountains; the for- 
mation of a church there, and a marked moral change among 
the people of the village, formerly noted for their highway 
robberies and wickedness. 

Missionary Collections.—These, so far as we have heard, 
are coming in finely. The New England Conferences are about 
to hold their sessions, and we trust these collections will be 
largely in advance of those of last year. The Missionary So- 
ciety should not be in debt, and it will not be long, if all will 
contribute to the missionary cause according to their ability. 








CHURCH INTELLIGENCE, 


Protestant Episcopal Church. 
The Case of Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, jr.—Rev. Stephen H. 
Tyng, jr., was publicly reprimanded on Saturday, the 14th, in 


, the Church of the Transfiguration, New York city, for violat- 


ing a canon of the Episcopal Church, in officiating in the par- 


ish of another minister without his consent. Bishop Potter ad- | 
Po ministered the reprimand, explaining the nature of the of- 


fense, and cautioning Mr. Tyng against a repetition of it. Af- 
ter rehearsing the events which caused the trial and sentence, 
Bishop Potter said: 

“The canon which was violated is designed to prevent in- 
trusion by one minister into the parochial cure of another. It 
is intended to prevent disturbances from rivalry and conflict 


from the o ofastrange clergyman under circu! 
calculated to give trouble to a peaceful minister, and to inter- 


fere with the quiet and order of his +. + You dre 
suede ype = ie oe and tl day of 
resbyters, in s contrary w 

Tile church. pate «prey ab A con- 


ith the agreat deal has been said about the un- 
restricted liberty of pt en pm the imperative 
duty of preaching it = circumstances. These 
ne sound wi find a ready entrance into the 
ears of unthi gy as often happens with such 
harangues, they have in them very little reason. If we be- 
come members of the church of God and, much more, If we 


become its ministers, we must conform to its truth, its: 
its diseipline. Our liberty is restrained; we are no 


iH 


dependent thinkers, free to follow wayward of our 

own; we are not left at liberty to preach auy kind of 

which = pemew a gectiel minds may os ap main 
ms of our priesthood are 

pee forth fer bog t we are required to Peep wiubie the ties. 


its prescribed to us under as solemn circumstances as any in 
w 


Tyng would prosecute his work as a minister of the church in 
future in a spirit of loyalty to the principles, discipline and 
usages of the church. 

At the conclusion of the services Rev. Dr. Tyng presented 
a protest, which the bishop received as follows: 

Right Reverend Sir :—It has been your pleasure 
of the find of this court of byters, and you have now 
administe the sentence of admonition nded by 


them against the respondent. This is your own act 
own responsibility. I, LA D.D., 
the Protestant Episco; , in Naeeed os York, 


and one of the counsel for this respondent, do most 
fully but firmly enter my solemn against this 
now com 





treated. A great fuss either or may be made 

him: Or he com bo let dene, We have oh in 
Bishop Clark’s sound judgment to believe he will the 
latter course; for similar has been our 


ifa 
Mother Church in the da 
been very different, Let the church use all of Mr. Hubbard’s 


reatt etipulations for See a eae, eeetad to fT oa Whe ght hameel, Matupeldigs io ening boats ehecad coat 
ti ns morality of 
liglon teach has won for them this res vy. | ogize for much that cannot be approved. 
Mr. Muirhead, w ceextends over a lar period, Congregationalist Ch: 
cordialy endorsed what been said, and of TWELVE meh. 
HUNDRED converts vicinity, who had made | _ The Co Church in Holden was o in 1742. 
considerable attainments in C kno » some of them | It was never without a pastor but once, and but for one 
devoted and zealous Christians. Nearly all churches in | year. The present pastor, Rev. Dr. Paine, is the fourth in 125 
Shanghai had recently received additions, and many candi-| years. Dr. P. is in the 35th ay of his pastorate, and, with 
dates were seeking . Several new stations have | but one exception, has served the longest, as sole pastor and in 
been opened in the country, and prospects were very encour- | active duty, of the Panqrepetend ministers in the State. 
sone’ : church, viz» Mrs: Dr. Goodell; ‘Mrs, Clark, of Rulgsriet two 
urch, viz., ’ : ; 
Encouraging in the Nestorian Field.—The Nestorian = of Foath AS ie6, one ; Mr. 7 
Christians are beginning evangelical labors with something of Sandwich Islands; Mr. and Mrs. Bailey, also of the Isl- 
the zeal of former times, A colporteur has just returned to Se. ES ee eee a ae a the North 
A Indians. Besides the above, have 
Oroéomiah after two years’ absence, distributing religious gone from this church, and wives of Few 
works and holding interesting meetings among the Armenians | churches in the State have a record than this.— 
scattered through the ‘southern portion of the Russian empire, | 7ationalist. 


Tweeolporteurs will soon visit the large cities in the south of 
Persia with boxes ®f Bibles for distribution at Tabfeez, which 
is the commercial mart of Persia. A Nestorian deacon is em- 
ployed to sell the Scriptures in various languages. He is pro- 
teeted there, and warmly supported by the British consul, K. 





lars for een fund. He ‘has AS gro ra 
qua stone necessary at uarry 
= Anseaio. Eye Ay , and has been used ‘in the 
new church ed of the West Congregational Society. One 


ys of Wesley, the results would have 





or two more such donations, and the walls of the long desired 

will begin to rise. It isto be erected on the 
northwest corner of CoMege and Elm Streets, on Col- 
lege Street.—Ibid. 


Fellowship Meetings.—It now seems probable that the “ fe}. 
lowship meeting ” will win its way to wide adoption by our 
churches ; we see no reason why—on the Tuesday eve. 
ning following the communion Sabbath—it should not make it- 
self as much a of our regular system, as the Preparatory 
Lecture on the y ev ee is capable of 


ough mutual acquaintance—on the basis of veins fellow beliey- 
ers other, as well as with 
God and with Christ, seems to be the first prerequisite to Chris- 
tian diligence yd faithfulness in every direction. We shal] be 


Fe rate tlw babe nd aes 
anaes cad 


Boston. He was settled in 1837. The largest Baptist 
Chureh in the State is the First Lowell, with 1,041 members. 


Soe Pere instruction in a familiar way as to the 
and in early life. The 
— = to be present with their children, Far too 

attention is given in most of our to Chris- 








CHRISTIAN CONVENTION.—A County Convention has re- 
cently been held in Troy, N. Y., of all denominations, under 
the auspices of the Young Men’s Christian Association, at 
which the following questions were discussed for two days 
and evenings by some of the most talented laity and elergy of 


the country : 
1. What can the do in the work of Evangelization? 
2. aga way can women best co-operate in this 


‘ 
3. What means more direct than those now in use can be 
eeepes te peamh, rm She erga, people in sparsely settled 
4. How can we best reach and influence persons habitual! 
wee yy | i , 
Cottage istrict prayer meetings. w best estab- 
abel tend mnet apensentaiie opadeated : 
6. How can church, prayer and conference meetings be made 


attractive to unconverted y men? ° 
ae ae See Se unconverted masses in our 


‘ow can direct personal Christian effort be made univer- 
and characteristic in the whole church of Christ? 


The dominant themes of the occasion were Christian union 


| and personal effort. Dr. Wentworth asked “if, in view of the 


increasing strength and constitutional of Romanism, the 
Protestants of this country could afford to be divided.” Dr. 
Baldwin, Baptist, was “ glad the Romanists were here, within 
the sound of Protestant bells, and where they could see the 
difference between the intelligence and piety of those who read 
the Bible and those who do not.” Rey. Alfred Taylor, Presby- 
terian, from Philadelphia, read two very interesting essays on 
the topics assigned. The discussions were animated, friendly, 
suggestive. Some thought no new modes were required—all 


a that was needed was to make vigorous use of the old ones. 


The Convention will unite hearts and stimulate action. Action 
is what is needed, not talk, of which the world has more than 
enough, It is easy to tell what is to be done; but to make and 
y follow up a positive plan of doing this, is the great 
want. Organizing minds will always find willing hands and 
ready aid. Men want work, and are always thankful to those 
who will tell them how and where to labor. Success to these 
county conventions. They may be profitably held every- 
where. 


NoON-CONFORMISTS IN ENGLAND.—Rev. Dr. John Hall, for- 
merly of Dublin, in a recent address remarked that there is 
now more Christian fg hw non-conformists 
ee OF eens Ee in at the begin- 
ning century. llowing giv the 
strength of three ef these non-confo: ies: 


be ph rogati Raat ped pie oe = there are in Eng- 
land wo thousand ine Congrey 1 
churches, ha one thousand poy Ae od a. 


eight out-stations. In the colonies there are two hundred and 
seventy-one, and at foreign mission stations one hundred and 
thirteen churches. The whole number of ministers is two 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-six, of whom sixty are 
native ordained missionaries. There are twenty-seven minis- 
terial institutes and colleges, with five hupdred and fifty-six 





The Baptist Hand-Book for 1867, There are in 
England two thousand two hundred and sixty-four Ba t 
, of which number mere than one ael'are 

Was an 








= Ret cn bat pe ms Mothetists te Gsset Deitel nem- 
three hundred thirty-seven thousand seventy com- 
and one thousand ens Runared and turtsea minis- 


Dr. MANNING, in a long pastoral, calls Roman Catholic 
parents not to send their sons to the nation# universities, on 
account of the danger which their faith incurs; and ‘after 
referring to the progress made by Popery of late years in 
England, hints at the probability of the establishment of a 
great Roman Catholic University, 
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HYGIENE. 
Walking and its Uses.—The = ong siveningeac of walking, 


as an exercise, are many. Perhaps the 
that ittakes us out of doors, and keeps us there in the pure 
air and the bright sunshine. The exercise, which is gentle 
and prolonged, ases not only frequeney but the full- 
ness of respiration, thus bringing @ much } r quantity of 
oxygen into the lungs and through them to the blood, thereb 
giving the finishing touch to the See of digestion and 
talizing “the red current of life.” Another advantage to 
respiration is this: when a person is sitting or standing still 
the exhaled air from the lungs, which is unfit to be breathed 
again, fills the My about the face, et ar of it is taken 
into the lungs at the next breath; es; y is this the case if 
the head is bent forward; but when a person is walking and 
expels the air from his lungs, his head is carried it the ex- 
posed air ws in another , and thus he gets 
a supply of pure air, with its full proportion of oxygen, at 
every inspiration, and thus is the v: and vivacity which re- 
role oe eee a eos er peer by the — 
Wa ve nefic ve 0} . n- 
tle yoteonsinaiiinaaioes which it im to oo, be is 
essential to their oe am eee action. It brings 
into action and prope: caveiegs more muscles than any other 
one mode of exercise, It tends to equalize the circulation of the 
blood. Pedestrians, rope-daneers, and those who exercise 
their ese a great deal are not troubled with that almost uni- 
versa complaint—cold feet. The simple reason is that exer- 
cise ¢ to rts exe 7 

! alls blood to the pa’ rcised, and the blood feeds 
and warms, 

One great objection to walking is that it takes so much time. 
True, it takes some time; more, as a general thing, than it 
does to ride; bit so does accomplis nt aS 
sirable; and is not good health desirable? In the end, how- 
ever, it results in the sa of time, by preserving the health 
and increasing the vigor of all the phy and mental func- 
tions. Inno way is there so much time wasted, to say noth- 
ing of vitality, as in being sick, and yet people are unwilling 
to T ay a little time to keeping well. 
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certain number of seeds and place them on the cotton, which | dowbts till the Wickford C where received 
should always be kept moist, and then place the tumbler at the | such a powerful baptism of the as to her faith, 
window in the sun, or in some warm place, and wait the re- henceforth w: her way 


sult. In this way one may be almost certain as to the quality 
of the seed he sows. Others sow in earth, ip pots or boxes in 
the window, or in a hot-bed, if there is one convenient, There 
are several ways that will suggest themselves to those who 
wish to do it. 

Pruning Apple Trees. This is the season of the year 
adopted by many to attend to this important work. While 
we do not believe it to be the best time, yet we say better 
now than never. We know there are many persons who, un- 
less they attend to it now will not do it at all, but let their 
trees go year after year until they have received great injury. 
We should not advise the cutting of large limbs close down, 
but leave them to be sawed close in June, when the wounds 
will heal over much better than those made in March. Wounds 
made at this season of the year are quite likely to canker. 

Cows for Butter. B. W., Sherburn, Mass., writes: “I am 
a young farmer, and would like to inquire, What is the best 
breed of cows for butter? I keep four cows, and last summer 
when the pastures were in the best condition, from June 2d to 
August 27th, I made only 237 pounds of butter; a fraction over 
18 pounds per week, and but 4 1-2 lbs. to each cow per week. 
I can account for this small amount in no other way than that 
my cows are not good ones, at least to yield rich milk for but- 
ter-making. They are what are usually termed natives, of 
medium size, and are kept in good order.” 

In reply to our friend we say that without doubt the Jersey 
or Alderney cows are the very best to keep for butter-making. 
They generally give a fair quantity of very rich milk, from 
which a large amount of the very best of butter can be made. 


the: 
were seriously conside the 
a i eres ie | bropriety of discontinu 
One or two more said the same, and 


and the name of Jesus was b joy her 
when t®red and restless she w with her 
over and over the Lord’s Prayer and the Dox: , till quietly 
pas hak ne When y r she loved 

quently in her long sickaens che 

with a clear voice some of her favorite 


obtain the amount of from wal it | A neighbor of ours has a cow of this breed, ten years old " On the banks of the river, 
must, like everything else, be done right. In the first place, | which gave in June, 1865, thirteen quarts of milk a day. In And shout hallePujah forever and ever.” 


it is always best to have some definite o in view when 
Ing out to walk, some particular place Or object of interest to | *'vee da7®, from eleven and s half quarts of the mill per day, 


Pe, to accomplish, or some friend to visit, and 
sce, cea ——— ‘ weber was so yellow that the dealers declared it had been colored. 


not walk merely for the purpose of walking, if any other ob- 
ject can be ‘attained at the same time. But better walk with- | When other butter was selling for forty cents per pound, this 





out any other object, than not walk atall. The position of the bring cents. same Mrs. SopHRoNiA B, LEARNED. Seldom has it been the for- 
ney while walking is Cy im . The body should ene —_. poh a A ere algerie ee tune of the young itinerant to be blessed more &ccom- 
incline slightly forward the , if walking slowly, and | PeTS° three and a half years old ga plished and efficient than was our lately bereaved 
the inclination should increase rapidity of the | quarts of milk per day, equally as rich as that of the cow | and deeply afflicted b Rev. N. M. , of the Ver- 
walk. The head should by kept ona with body, the | above referred to. Another heifer that came in when she was | Mont Conference. P a y 

shoulders and hips held back, and the chest un in its | twenty-three months old gave thirteen quarts and a half of | tellectual abilities of a high order, grace and culture combined 
action by tight or . The arms should be al- rich milk day. The had only ordi feed in her case, to develop and adorn r of uncommo: 
lowed to swing free! at the side. The respiration should be | Very rich muk per day. ee COWS only OFuinary Sve 

carried on en >. fapeuns ib nectaiie, not thro’ the 


in a common pasture, Others who are keeping Jersey cows 
tell stories that seem too large to be believed, and yet we know 
them to be true. If we wished the richest of milk, or desired 
to make the most and best butter, we should by all means get 
the best Jersey cows we could purchase, or, what is perhaps 
cheaper, raise. Good animals of this breed sell at high prices, 
we are aware, but they will prove cheaper in the end than 


mouth. In commencing a long walk, walk slowly at and 
gradually increase the speed. Invalids, and persons who are 
unaccustemed to walking, should begin with short walks, 
being careful not to overdo, and increase the distance as 
their steength and endurance increase. Any one who will 
practise this precept—never ride when you can just as well 
walk—will not only be more vigorous and healthy, but will ac- 
— far mgre than heor she otherwise would.—Dr, A. 


e circle of admiri and of earnest, devoted 
laborious Christians. the’ first her life -— 
characterized by deep, earnest convictions, by 
cheerful, uniform, unfaltering devotion to duty. Whatever 
she had of ability, of culture or taste, hér love of art, her 





sion for the study of nature, her restless desire to it 
D. Wood, in the Journal of Health. the low-priced animals that give less milk, and that so poor | was ever her delight, to consecrate on the ‘altar of Christ 
that little butter can be made from it. If we were to select a tty La aie tA sumptuous home for the som- 
eee breed of cows for all purposes, butter, cheese, and milk in the | What doubtfu' 
THE FARM AND GARDEN. greatest quantity, and of fair quality, we should select the | heerfully pb the privates of Ga Mamveney tor 
the sake of souls, and ado: » by manners, pol- 
— Ayrshire. They are rather more hardy, of larger size, and will. ished talents, and happy temper, the lowliest walks she was @ 
Prepared for ZION’s HERALD, by JAMES F. C. HyDx. ase thing give a larger quantity of milk, which is said pe et frequent. her her most char- 
Any person desiring information on subjects in this department will | to better cheese certainly than can be made from the virtue was her her tender 
please address its Editor, care of ZIon’s HERALD. 


milk of the Jersey, Let us hear from our readers in various 
sections of the cowntry on this question of breeds of cows. 
Guano on Grass. Now is the time to sow the guano on 
grass lands. If possible, put it on before the snow is quite 
gone, or just before a rain, that it may be carried into the 
, and thus none be lost. We have known the very best 
guano to be applied during a dry seagon, when there was no 
rain for several days after, and it was almost wholly lost, 
while from that applied as we have before suggested the best 
results have been obtained. Superphosphate of lime should 
be applied in the way, though it will not lose so much by 
exposure to the air guano. It is better not to rely upon 


Scraping Apple Trees. This is a good season of the year 
to perform this work. Many persons object to the practice of 
scraping trees; but we are constrained to say that after years 
of experience we still approve the plan, and follow it our- 
selves. Many noxious insects seek a shelter and a breeding- 
place beneath the rough bark of apple and other trees, which 
are destroyed if the trees are scraped. We have often known 
the apple borer to deposit its eggs at different points up the 
body of the tree beneath the rough bark where they hatch, and 
the young borers penetrate the tree. If the body of the same 
had been scraped, the instinct of the insect would have di- 


uated itself into 


all 
N Was 80 
Cork ae mp ee Nepe rme 


whose lives are dry as summer’s dust 
rected him to some other location. The work may be per- pores eye jenn a ce agp nslana Ort Ser wane Ses useless 
formed to much greater advantage after a rain when the bark | Lawns may be treated great advantage, for it seh rey oe so, through years, 
is softened. The three cornered scraper with a handle oeket. 
su 


eighteen inches or two feet long is the best implement we have 
yet found for this work. In scraping trees care should be used 
not to serape too low so as to lay bare, or even cut very near 


On the threshold, apparently, of a career of uncommon use- 
fulness, while arden gen in the duties of that callin 
she loved so well, she was suddenly summoned away. “ De 


y 
lay on her like an untimely frost.” And ret perhaps, her work 







the wood. Many persons recommend a wash to be applied, last fall. wae cone. Yous 06 sa8 ; 80 for ae 
after the trees have been scraped. It may be beneficial, but | #fot-beds, If youhave not already put down a hot-bed, do] ed. Certain it is that her her 
we believe the scraper alone will do the work sufficiently anew, ond cpueaea iaieen be bo oe also some tomato a triumph. te 
well. aced, and be getting slong some plants, 10 that as soon as the — pet y atineneate 00 heer Gavicur wore Tr, Joy- 

Sowing Clover, It is the custom with many good farmers haa ge, ee pips Fate eee Sorewtons foe ther oe Geese Sent — 
to sow clover seed very early in spring on lands that were 





sown down the previous autumn with Red Top and Herd’s 
Grass. This seéd may be sown on the snow, and as the snow 





the 
Lord, him tin- 
settles the seed falls into its place tobe beaten down and| yycy died in Ashby, Mass., Dec. 11, 1867, aged 99 } ued to in the songs in 
possibly covered in the soll by the heavy spring rains that fol- | years. The ouect ofthis noice wai bora a Shrewsbury, in oun aolisioeceael kar and 
low. We have seen very excellent results from seeding in oe, Se moved to Ashburnham in | among the glorified on high. 4 
1781; at that time of the town was hundred 
this way. When lands are to be laid down in spring, the work | 514 ninety; was to Mr. Cory in 1791. He some | ns. Sanan FLINT, of a 
should be done as early asthe state of the ground will admit, | thirty-five years Her maiden name was aged 91 years. Sister Flint ’ 
and then the clover seed may be sown with the grass seed. We | She was the tous tee ee of | in the way cast up for the — 
have generally been successful in getting our land well cov- toms tee remain. I have not been able to ascer- quaseen of y 


ered with grass when we have done the work the last of April, 


E2282 






connected with the 
and sowed oats with the clover and grass seeds. This crop tonal Gare inthplacs. In 1885 she left that church te eae of her friends and loved 
generally affords a shade for the tender grass plants, though E.C she a Joss than Bur- 
in years of extreme drouth we have sometimes thought it an nel, who was hor daughter, bat was }_ mo in her 
injury rather than a benefit, We think the clover crop is too nd Rey fora time seemed. more. than she 
much neglected. There is nothing in the whole list of forage SS kab doeth all things shea hee ra bs 
plants with which we are acquainted that will yield a greater Prayer; ad soon took her weary spirit to that pst 10 
amount of nutritive food for stock in a green or dry state than she had looked forward so and with trlomphant 
clover. It is especially valuable to feed to new milch cows ee a we ten tape of her 
during the season when the pastures are short and dry. It in- eee a an 
duces a great flow of good milk. 





Proving Seeds. It often happens that those who buy, and 
sometimes those who raise their own seeds are disappointed 
in a crop by the seed sown failing to vegetate. We know of 
no better way than to test every variety of seed that one in- 
tends to sow, and now is the time to do it before the planting 
season comes on. Onion, carrot, parsnip, grass and many 
other—indeed all the small seeds that are liable to fail, should 
be so proved. We have found it a convenient plan to take any 
small vessel, a glass tumbler or cup, and put into the bottom 
some cotton and then a little water, after which count out a 
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THE SECULAR WORLD. 


REVIEW OF ; THE WEEK. 

A delegation of the citizens of Richmond 
were in Washington on the 20th, making com- 
plaint against Gen. Schofield; they charge that 
he shows too many favors to ex-rebels. 

Trouble is anticipated in certain quarters 
from the fact that Secretary Stanton has issued 
certain orders as Secretary of War. It is 
also stated that Adjutant-General Thomas has 
prepared an order which he will issue and sign 
as Secretary of War. It is thought that the 
trial of Jeff. Davis will be again postponed to 
the first Monday in May. 

Great destitution prevails in the Island of St. 
Thomas. The authorities have sent to. Porto 
Rico for provisions, and many of the inhabi- 
tants are leaving the island. 

Mr, Evarts is preparing an argument for a 
considerable postponement of the trial; Mr. 
Butler is preparing the opening argument for 
the prosecution; Mr. Bingham ‘will close the 
ease, 

General Halleck is mentioned as the succes- 
sor of General Hancock, should the latter be 
relieved. 


The House of Representatives secently pass- 
ed a bill providing that in case the office of 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States shall at any time and from any 
cause be vacant, the senior Associate Justice 
in commission shall perform the duties of the 
Chief Justice until the disability is removed. 

St. Patrick’s day was celebrated in this city 
in the usual way by our Irish brethren. After 
all, how singularly nations and societies cele- 
brate the birth day of their tutelar saint! 
Englishman get drunk on St. George’s day, 
Irishmgn on St. Patrick’s, Scotehmen on St. 
Andrew’s, Welchmén on St. David's, and Free 
Masons on St. Jobh’s. Why get drunk? Is it 
so very gratifying to these holy men to see 
their admirers intoxicated? We haven’t the 
slightest doubt, if these saints were living 
they would be most strenuous advocates for 
Prohibition.. We are confident that St. Pat- 
rick would be a greater Father Mathew, who, 
we trust, will one day be canonized also. 

Capt. Jacob McLellan, Republican, was elect- 
ed Mayor of Portland, on the 19th. 

The defaulting teller of the First National 
Bank of Greenfield was sentenced on the 19th 
to imprisonment for a term of five years. 

General Reynolds has assumed command of 
the Fifth Military District. 

The severest snow-storm of the winter set in 
ou Saturday morning, wind N. N. E. Ina very 
few hours there was sufficient snow on the 
ground to impede travel and obstruct the rail- 
roads. The thermometer indicated a temper- 
ature in the vicinity of thirty-two. 

The treaty between the United States and 
the King of Denmark for the cession of the 
islands of St. Thomas and St. John, sent to 


the Senate by the President on the 3d of last he 


December, is still under consideration by the 
committee on foreign relations. 

The State Senate on the 18th resolved to ap- 
propriate $50,000 for Cape Cod Harbor at 
Provincetown. 

At the Michigan Republican State Conven- 
tion, for the 18th, resolutions were passed fa- 
voring Grant and Colfax for the next President 
and Vice President, 

The boiler of the steamer Magnolia exploded 
near Cincinnati on the 18th, and about forty 
passengers were killed, some being burned to 
death. The telegraph gives no particulars or 
names. 

The workmen at all the navy yards are being 
rapidly diecharged. 

A most destruct:ve storm visited the West 
on Monday the 16th, doing considerable dam- 
age in the vicinity of Chicago, Cincinnati and 
St. Louts. 

A delegation of Ute Indians in their blankets, 
tunics, moccassins, leggins, beads, feathers 
and war-paint, under the care of Kit Carson, 
visited this city the past week. These genuine 
Native Athericans, who have been by far the 
most ill-used race in the country, expressed 
themselves as being well pleased with their re- 


Monument and Boston Theatre. We haven't 
heard whether any one has taken them to a 
prayer-meeting. 

The McDonald extradition case was brought 
before the Canadian Parliament on Tuesday 
night, and the action of the British minister at 
Washington, who decided the case without 
consultation with the Canadian authorities, 
was severely criticised by Sir John McDonald. 

The President has telegrapheg for Mr. T. P. 
Sweat of Illinois to join his counsel. It’s get- 
ting pretty hot. 

The much looked for imperial pamphlet 
made its appearance in Paris on the 19th. The 
writer, after giving a lengthy history of the 





early popular votes in France, proves there- 
from that the French Constitution is based 
upon the will of the people only, and is change- 
able only by a vote of the people. He then 
passes on to review the course of the Emperor 
towards the people, and contends that in the 
decrees of 1866 and 1867, wherein certain lib- 
eral reforms were guaranteed, the Emperor 
manifests that he seeks to adapt his covenant 
to progress and liberty. 

The Chancellor of the English Exchequer | ¥ 
has promised the financial budget on the 16th 
of April. 

The last reports from Abyssinia state that 
General Napier was about to make a dash on 
the enemy in the hope of rescuing the captives. 

A London despatch says that the whole mat- 
ter of reform in Ireland will go over to the 
next Parliament. It is’nt reform only, but 
Reformation that is needed in Ireland, and we 
fear that is something beyond the reach of Par- 
liament. 

There was au interesting discussion in the 
British House of Parliament on the 20th in 
reference to the subject of allegiance and expa- 
triation. Mr. W. E. Forster thought the time 
was now fully ripe for arriving at a definite 
understanding. It was a difference in regard 
to this matter that brought about the war of 
1812, and the Fenians are now endeavoring to 
embroil the two governments of Great Britain 
and the United States on the same grounds. 


Mr. F. urged that Great Britain abandon her | Milibu 


claims of life allegiance in case of migrants to 
foreign countries, and advised the appointment 
of a mixed commission to settle the question 
forever. Sir Robert Collier supported these 
views, and Lord Stanley stated that the Foreign 
office was now in communication with Mr. | the 
Seward on the subject, and concluded by ex- 
pressing his approval of the proposition of the 
member from Bradford (Mr. Forster}{or a 
mixed commission. 

The trans-Atlantic mail service was also un- 
der consideration in Parliament, and it was 
thought that the performance of the service 
should be open to all lines. 


The subject of Alaska has been indefinitely 
postponed in the House foreign affairs com- 


mittee,on account of the present opposition 
to the measure. 


The French troops in the 7: of Rome have 
been reduced to a single brigade 


*The Grand Vizier of Turkey dimeniates that 
= ro not for Russia there would be peace in 


The latest advices from Shanghae states that 
the 2 war in Japan has resulted in the de- 
feat of the hg bem who, after a disastrous bat- 
tle with the combined forces of the Damios, 
fled to Jeddo. The ran aavemnent of, the Mikado 
has addressed a note to the foreign ministers in 
Japan, in which it pledges itself to the faithful 
observance of the treaties which have been 
concluded. 


An order has been issued from the head- 
oe of the Department of the Pacific, di- 
that the military district of Alaska be 

r designated the Department of Alas- 

Major General Davis commanding; head- 
quarters at Sitka. 


Gold on Monday, 139 1-4. 


Donations. 
Rev. A. C, Stevens, Brattleboro’, Vt., acknowledges 
ice from Triends outside 





the church and society. 

Rev. E. Edson and wife eatnemiots from 
friends of Holmes Hele to the amount 

Rev. A. W. Pottle and wife getaoeteden Se receipt 
of costly presents from ir friends in 

Rev. A. J. Roberts acknow nie the Feely 


Rev. reson and wife, of Attleboro’, etknow!- 
edges that Christmas has existed all the year. 


























BOOK CONCERN NOTICES. 





Babcock—T Mi. Bidwell—E S Best~Z_H Blair—T One. 
terbuck—A_ Coo C Cromack—John Cobb—N 

Chase--8 W Critte ee J Cariton--E F Clark—W M 
Cummings—J B D aggett ¢—C U Dunning—W Donalson 
—W 8 Dodge—E G Doe—Dr Dyer—Jamé$ Davis—A E 
Drew—J H Earie—A Folsom—A Field—T R Fuller—J 
Goodsoe —C N Hinckley—A, Hull—S Holman—W H 
pacgeas— 2h J Hall—Asa Hull—J H Eillman— 


In Waterville, Me.. March 11, by Rey. H. Richard- 
os Levi 2 H. Gardiuer to Mrs. Eliza A. Barrett, both 
°o rfield 

In Conway, N N. H., March 12, by Rev. I. 8. Cushman, 
Leroy Drew, of Conway, to Miss Amanda 8. Ellis, of 
Eaton, N. H. 

Manchester, N. H., March 27, 


In v. N. L. 
WH Chase, John P. Young to eee Davis, both 


Jones—A L Kendall—J T King—G E Kimbail—A B | of 


Lovewell—T W Lewis—W_D Malecom—C E Mander- 
ville—F C Morse—G A Morse—E'A Manning—P A 
MeMoore—E Mor an—M W_ Newbert 2—F C Newell— 
T H Preston—F M Pierce—L Rumery—S E Root—@ 
Richardson —J Ros W J Robinson—C W Snow = 
Shaw—E E Strafford—W_H Stewart—T B Tupper—O E 
we er—G Wingate—N Wentworth—D A W y—N 
Wilder—D Waterhouse—W L Wilder—J 83°C A 
Webster—J H Weston—HS Young. Wm. Deering. 


James P. MaGes, 5 Cornhill, Boston. 


CHU RCH | REGISTER. 


“HERALD CALENDAR. 
Preachers’ Lyceum, at Kendall's Mills, Me., March 31, 
April 1. 

















Penobscot Valley Ministerial Association, May 4-6. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE ae o- REPUCTION 
oF FARE.—Ali persons Pt ng full fare to the Con- 
ference over the Boston & Maine, Manchester & lane. 
rence, Concord & Manchester. Northern, Boston, Con- 
cord & Montreal, Concord & Portsmouth, Manchester 
& Nashua, Nashua & Lowell, Lowell & Lawrence and 
Stony Brook Railroads, will receive free return checks 
by applying to the subscriber, 

ia wrence, March li. Onan.es U. DUNNING. 

8.—If members of the Conference not intending to 
ve neg and those who are intending te have r 
wives accompany t so communicate immedi- 
ately, it will greatly oblige the Committee of Arrange- 
ments. C. YU. DUNNING. 


NEW ENGLAND a. Fare Repcc- 
ED.—Boston and Albany Railroad furnish excur- 
sion tckets at the stations named below fortwo thirds 
of the regular through fares: Natick, Saxonville. Fra- 

mingham, Milfo’ Hollisten, Marlborough, Corda- 
ville, | Westboro’, East Holliston, Southboro’ i 
7. 


neer, East 
Warren: P Tamer Mud 3 ——. 8p id. W. Spring- 
field, Westfield, Russel iddiefield, Ches- 
ter and Becket —N, i "ae tickets must be 
bought as above, asin no other way can they secure 
an abatement of price. 

Persons coming over the Eastern, Boston and Lowell, 
and bry eed S and Vermont and Massachusetts, hav- 
ing te ont the regular fare, will receive —— tickets at 

yo ne i © — - paid — 


~ frown Teer pee and Ns iwi ‘wilt 
buy tickets to Gn to Groton Junction pe ok and “thon to 
oe ; tie Ce a ne Aen will Clas to be 
counters a onference, 
—- hold peek onl these who come on Monday, 
March the 24, and afte after till April id. r 
Waltham M March . L, EASTMAN, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE SEMINARY. 
The Trustees of the New aga pe ‘onference Semi- 
p< A = — College are hereby no’ ined that a 

special of the Board will be held at the Garden 
Street ME rE Church, Lawrence, Mass., on Wednesday 
the Ist day of April next, at 6 o'clock, P. M., for the 
transaction of such business as may properly come be- 


fore them. 
By rec request, . B. WYATT, Se ipoeeiany 
Sanbornton Bridge, N.H., Aviareh 1, 


PHILIP PHILLIPS, the “St Pri will 
ve aConcert at ee ld Street Onereh ae rida 
Doo: 7 at 74 o'clock. 


se: 

Tickets W cents. To had at J. P. MAGER’s, . 
Cornhill, O. 8. CURRIER's, 94 Hanover Street, and a 
the door on the ofening of concert. 

Oo. 8. CUR > ee of Committee. 

Mareh 19. 


PHILIP gyn is to give one of his Character- 
istie Concerts — g the session 


of the Be Ww . shire venes. 
Re H. Vincent will apes the bry 





Grafton, Worcester, Clappville, lton, 
Brook ti W. Brooktield, 




















In Putney, Vt. March \ * R. W. Harlow, 
George NG ‘ooper to Ellen unite: both of Dover. 
_ DEATHS. 
nal, Repchestes, & Lower ya BO k yg 
ve, Gi! years, au r 
: Mouth. } lb me J Ellen O., 2 and 
n an. en ears 
months; also, Jan. 26, J 3: tierman, a aged i, year enrs =. ; 
months, Cyt of Jason and 
died in peace and 
In Heimes Hole, sae 17, M. Brown. swe 


served Jesus for fifteen zeus died trusting in him. 
In Millbury, Feb. Md i. ms daughter oi Horatio 
mmons, aged 





and Lucy Sim ears. 
“ Early, br . transient. 4 as mo! dew, 
he spark was exhaled, and went to heaven.” 
In Augusta, Me., at the residence of son-in-law, 
RY aged 69 yea. a; a fo any . 
& years. man rayer for years. 
In La = may A Me., of , RR A omy in less than 
nine man, oe ter and three sons, children of 
Robert and Julia Webster; Mrs. Mary E. r, aged 
27 years and 7 months; John M. Webeter, aged 24 years 
and 9 months; Luther W. Webster, years and 
10 months; Le bepeg ns a the tat ean ll 


me rst leav a 
ife and two Se diners aes 
THE MARKETS. 


BRIGHTON MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, March 18, 1868, 
Cattle, 1369; and Lambs, 6478; 3wine, — » 
ber of Western Cattle, 798; Eastern Cattle, > Work. 
fag “week ‘and Northern Cattle, 300; Cattle left over from 


Price xtra, ae © 450; fet 
ty Saag "i 20 @ w.0 100 bs. Miho tot hi 
oy wi i 
yf ame a voy Beef.) cles 
eae for country. 
Seine “8 $5 92.0 enc. 
Lam tino 915 6 im 
There is a larger supply of Cattle in Market than the 
demand requires, and trade has not been so active as it 
was one week ago. Prices have fallen off from one- 
quarter to one-half a cent per pound, There was some 
very good Cattle from the West and several lots from 
the western part of the State, which were sold at one- 
half a cent per pound lower than the same quality 
would have sold for at last Market. Some very nice 
Beeves from Maine were sold at 1444 cents per pound, 
and there was a good supply of Working Oxen from that 
section, for which there has been a fair demand. 
Working Oxen—There is a good exvaty tn Market. 
week. We WwW vamp mie'at Gh $19, oo gala fame 90, 
wee) e quo a » 
$235, $285 per pair. 














ios Cows—Prices: @ 110; Ordi 
j sore Oo Cows 243 ¢ FE heat The price of of Bile 
p the fancy of the pur- 


Sheep and SesBo—Most of the Western Sheep were 


* | geoa nd. < quote sales of +f 
3 pe + my . 
Hae sets. B es. 


RETAIL PRICE. 
INSIDE FANEUIL HALL MARKET. 
PROVISIONS.  —Cuew 























i chindeca of the city on Saturday P. M., April 4, ‘Sweet Potal pk, @1 00 
and he Superintendents, Teachers and friends of Sun- | Beef, fresh, a3 38 |Do. Bermuda, “ty 
day Sehools in the evening. March 19, “ salted, = 4 f 8, CAD, » +4 
_ “ smoki ‘Lettuce, 
DEDICATION.—The new M. E. Church at Oxford, | Pork, fresh, 13 14 Mar. Squashes, B, 10 
Mass., will be dedicated to the service of Almighty sal 13 b Mubbard 10 
on Weinesdar. April 8, at 2 o’clock, P. M. Sermon by Hams, Boston, 16 Ww 2 
e.g A. i mapenen. (Fremont Street, ; aon b, Be, 8 a 4 OS peck, seek 
ormer rs an r wives are espec! inv: Lam - 
to be oe paste By order of Trustees. " Veal, Ww 25 ipitates, gal, 7% 
DANIEL C, CHAPIN. — weal a 2% eRUrT 
a a ar ae Tub, best, 48 ‘Chestnuts, # at, 0 
PHILIP PHILLIPS, the “Sweet Singer,” will give 
a Concert at the Warren Street Methodist Episcopal | cyeg2! 73> eee 
Churei, heukeny, on Saturday Evening, April 4, at Eggs, do: ee 75 
Ms 50 cents. ts ne had at J. P. MaGer’s, 5 POULTRY Spann oe ” 
Cervhill, Boston, D,. K. REED’s Store, Roxbury, and Roast’ 1” @300 "$B doz, 50@1 00 
at the door on the evening of the concert. & 30 37% 
Mareh 26. 2t. Soria m a . 9 done 0 
“The next session of THE ROCKLAND MINIS- ey, doz, 
TERIAL ASSOCIATION will be held at Sheepseot Bucks Yo. be, t $0 Bik Heesburg, ®, 75@1 25 
Bridge, May 11-13. Geese, w 100@150 |Malaga, a>, ° 75 
i one: ‘ening, preaching by George Pratt; alter- al rdoz, 3% 50 |Pears, peek, 
my 40 |Pears, table, doz, 75@1 50 
mitaesday "Mornin prayer meeting one heur. 
qkwesday and nd Wednesday Evenings, as the pastor may | Venison, ®, 00 [Catawba G: ad 
VEGETABLES. HAY. 
Essays: The best method of Cireulating Rel . 
Literature—M. W. Newbert, N. Whitney ‘and W. J. ey ’ s Connery, Bar. sg 40 
by nds Bort fare, against ripture Evi. | Quions, 10 Eastern pressed, 
"e of the Immortality of the Soult. D. Wardwell Celery, : ha 0ga7 00 
I . rey; Is pers, ve 
Practice of Scripture Ti ng Obliga Chureh | © wers, ea, 00@ 00 100 bs, 1 10@1 25 
the 4 Sic ocoey WL, Brown e Money—The natin denial situation is practieall 
Davies What Authorit have we for the Seventh ss | Changed, and the demand continues moderately ective. 
First vi as 4 
the Sabbathet i unm, C. A. Rates are firm, and will be likely to continue se for a 
table 





ai ae: = $ a I ph: Sabents 
a son velations xx. ‘orth, 
i. Murphy, J. B i ; "Romans 
v . D. Strout and A. 


N. Vassalboro’, March 


ACHERS’ AID SOCIETY OF E NEW 
D ne ry ae Atinga Meeting of 
Preachers’ Aid Comets at 











KIDDER’S HOMILETICS, WITH AN INDEX.— 


edition, with Index, is now ready. Price the same as 
heretofore, $1.75. This book, more than any other 


of Conference studies, but also in that of the Wesleyan 
Church of Great Britain. 

The London Watchman and the Wesleyan Methodist 
Magasine have noticed it in the most favorable terms. 


Letters Received from March 14 to March 21. 


WD bre a Adams—S H Beal 


@ Bidwell—D C' Irving 























Foe. S. by Ree. J. N. Marsh, 


reste pase sage ares Cla Jeunie Uunberhinds Apes rw, 





week or more. For call loans the rate is generally 
held sharp up to 6 per cent, and for discounts 7 to 7‘ is 
the ruling rate. 
Coal—Anthracite is retailing at $10 @ ton. 
Cotton—Ordinary at 2c; good ordinary at 23c; low 
middling, ec; middling, %c; good middling 27c ® Db. 
Flour—We quote Western superfine at $9.25 @ $9.75; 
common extras, $10 @ $11; medium do. $11 @ 12; good 
and choice Ohio, Indiana and Genesee $13.50 @ 14.80; 
Tilimots and Southern Ohio $14 @ 15.50; 8t. Louis good 
and choice, $14 @ 17. 
Grain—Southern yellow $1.35; Western yellow $1.33; 
mixed $1.30 @ 1.33 for high and low; white $1.28 @ 1.30 


"92 @ 93c, but at the close some ask as high as 9c per 


Sugar—Refined sugars are selling at 16\4 @ 163,¢ for 
crushed, powdered and granulated, and 13% @ I5xc 

















Druggists. 2t. 26. 
COLGATE & Co.'s Fragrant Totlet are prepar- 
skilled from best and are 

foe as the STANDARD Ty desler end consumer. 
everywhere, ly. June 5, 
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RS. TEMPLE’S RENOVATING REMEDY. The great 
s the Age.—Com wholly of roots, $itn- 
= an. oamtztere of alcohol. Its tevigesating effects 
are no! ——- . ine reaction. 
cures psia. 
It cures Csabomption. 
i cures Sick Headache. 


la. 
ry disease of the Blood. 
It wends its way at once into the blood where the 
lisease exists, and to the sufferer its purify- 
are apparent. Send to the Agents for one of 


5. 

r bottle. For sale by all Druggists. 
PORTER, 170 Washington Street, Boston, 
General Agents, 6mos. Oct. 3. 


0. 8. CurnRIZR & Co., 4 Hanover Street, are sell- 

ing Ladies’ Cloaks, Shawls, Balmorals, Thibets, Alpacas, 

Prints, ’ ee Cottons, ‘&c., at much reduced prices. 
tf. 


Fixe CARPETS AT SO CENTS PER YARD, the great- 
ot sacrifice yet, at the new Carpet Wareho honse, 47 
street. Just opened, 400 pieces of the 
Eieetre ‘apestry—will be ofsred at re’ at the above 
arpets of the closest texture, 
~eek of fine wool, neat sad beautiful figures, and the 
most fa pm aa colors. Am account of the low price 
and . dd sale. it these car- 
be on hand but ta few days 
uN J. ASLEY & Co., 
March 5, E St. 47 Washington St., Boston. 











“Buy lg AND TLL DO You Goop.”—Dr, Langi: 
Root and Herd Bitters in — instance prove t AA 
motto true. They do to every one who uses om 
for Jaundice . Headache. Costiveness, Liver Complaints 
Humors, Impure or Bad Blood, General Debility, and 
all Bilious Gro. C. GOODWIN Co., 
Boston, and all druggists. 16t. March 19, 

Covens CURED! SLEEP ProMoTED ! 
TION ARRESTED! By Mack's Cow re, 

Depot, 13) Commercial Street. 

Wholesale Agents, HeatrH, Cnenry & Myrick, 8 

yen “A 4 Street, Boston. Sold by Druggists and 
i Send for a o-. 
are . 


THE GREAT PRESERVER OF HEALTH— Tarrant’ 
E, ye pone Seltzer Aperient can always be relied =pon 
“s a oe ativeuess, speedy and positive cure in all 
Dyspepsia, ag Hy Sick 
fieadache. ndigestion, Sour Sto iver Com- 
plaint, Biliousntes, Fi ney, Fullness of Blood, and 
all Inflammato: Bey, on where Wy -) cooling 





CONSUMP- 


cathartic is req so says the Chemist, 80 says the 
Phy: Hy says oe the great American Public of the 
Nineteen 

Heed be not without a bottle in the house, 


them 
Before life is imperiled, deal judiciously with the symp- 
toms, remember that the slight internal disorder of to- 
day may become an obstinate incurable disease to- 


MOrrow. 
Rima ebony eh the sole ry Grek Fane ans 
. Whole: ts, 278 Greenwich and 100 
ra a Streets, New ¥ x gold Druggists. 
Sept. 19. ly 


ASK your Grocer or for a box of THE MAG- 
10 CLEANSING tured by J. J. PIKE 
& Co., 21 Milk Street, Boston. Also deale 

r 8, ier Collars, Patent Medi- 
cines, &c. * Oct. 24. 





Fisier’s Cou ROPS.—This certain and effectual 
cure = By all diseases of the 


ty ‘se = 





or the lant ie war 
for the last sixty years, “Hreper is warranted | to A or the 


price will yo > ed by oy + WAL- 
wear aa Fhe Dr. Fishe 
WYMONDs | 3 ie ten "Kennebunk, 
elon” “a.c a 
Sold by cu Ueraaione on Oct. 3. 


UsE RENNE’ 8 PAIN KILLING ore Orm.—“It works 
like a charm.” duly 18. 


TO FARMERS OF NEW ENGLAND.—The subscriber 
calls your attention to a new Fertilizer pared by the 
Lod! Manafacta Ceo., made from N (soll, Blood, 
Bones and Offal of New York City, cal 
DOUBLE REFINED POUDRETTE, 


UBLE 
which is xy entirely different article from the common 
Poudrette made in former years. It is Double the 
Strength of the old kind, fine as flour, free from coarse 
par | and is as strong and effective as any super- 
in market, although sold for only $28 per ton 


Heltvered In ~~: 

This article Tf been used one season, but its 
effects have astoni every one who has tried it, and 
the Company y assert that used in quantities 
half as la as was formerly used of the common Pou- 
pa it — not only le the Crop, but ripen it 

0 Two Weeks earlier. 

This males te by far the cheapest and most preferable 
manure 

For pamphiet and further information apply to 

HENRY SLIDERS, 
New York Packet Office, 

March}, 13t. 119 & 123 Commercial St., Boston, 

Use mma Bay Rum Soap, and none other. For 
sale by the principal Druggists. ly. May 1. 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, Boston, No. 
48 Summer Street, corner of Arch.—This is the’ only 
Sa Bank in Commonwealth that pays interest 
on its for all fall months they remain inbank. All 

with the interest accruing thereon, are guar- 
to the itor by a guarantee fund of two hun- 
thousand 


RICHARD HOLMES, Reeattent. 
ANSON J. STONE, Treasurer. dm. Jan. 16, 











TILTON'S INITIAL STATIONERY, 
BY MAIL. 
W TE have received | the la latest and most 
fashionable styles 


which we h Mt ap in HANDSOME 

TAL ave w n 

ANDO AND ORNAMENT of ‘ented we will send 
of the country, as 

+ 


“THE BISMARCK BOX,” 
Filled with assorted sizes of the best Paper, with En- 
velopes to match. 


“THE PARISIAN BOX,” 

Filled with French rs of different 

sizes, with mo Bede to match. 

Price of either Box, One Dollar, 
BY MAIL, POST-PAID. . 
In oan to several quires of the best r, with 
sree each bo x contains a PLoTtING- 
AD and a Paper-Folder reed Cutter. 

Tee phiy and oye 4 ares Stamped with the /atest 
pet ge ate to any ad- 


States’ ae t of prick—ONE 
DOLLAR PER BOX ne 


IN ORDERING, 
State which box is desired, and write the initial to be 
re wanted, state if 


terns and 


TILTON & CO., 
161 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 
tz In preparation, — Novelties, 
March 26 








CLOTHING. 


‘THE undersigned beg leave to inform the 
public that they have removed their stock of 
goods slightly 


DAMAGED BY FIRE 


to store No. 456 Washington Street, corner of Essex 
Street, and that that they have made a 


REDUCTION IN PRICES 


much greater than the damage to the goods. Custom- 
ers seldom have a better opportunity for good selec- 
tions and 


GREAT BARGAINS 


than is now offered by 
L. D. BOISE & ©O., 
No. 456 WASHINGTON STREET. 
March 26 2t 


HATS AND CAPS. 


XN INISTERS visiting Boston are invited 
2 to call and look at Cs Spring Style of HATS. 
Also, Trunks, Umbrellas, &¢., for sale 
cheap. - MASON, 

Maras 26 ty 53 North Market St. 





1868. , ‘S WANTED to sell our 
e ete br Mar ot U. 8. &CANADA; BIBLE 
READER MAP OF PALESTINE Hoty Lanp; 
ligious and Patriotic Pictures and Charts. nts 
100 to $290 a month. Send for terms to D. L. 
GUERNSEY, Book-seller, Capceag, N. H. 





THE ORIGINAL 
PRESTON’S BREAKFAST Cocoa. 


HIS SUPERIOR PREPARATION d5 
recommended to the lic asa ——- for 
Tea and Coffee, for its restoring, inv yay life- 
sustaining properties, and adapted to the wants of 
every family. 
Since its introduction, wherever used, i ithas become 
a favorite beverage ; the superior husiities of this 
preparation have induced others to attempt to imitate, 
which the public are cautioned against, as none is genu- 
ine except 
PRESTON’S BREAKFAST COCOA, 
The trade mark of which is secured by ry t. 
Ask your Srener for it. Call for circulars. Manu- 
factured by JOHN PRESTON, 5 RN TER. Office, 
162 STATE STREET, Boston. March 3% 


SEVERAL MILLIONS OF THE READING 





d4|PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Have never read the Waverley Novels. 


LISON says: “Who can read without 
transport his glowing description of the age of 
Chivalry.” 
JEFFREY Says: “They cast into the shade all con- 
temporary prose.” 


TALFOURD says: “He has multiplied the sources of 
housands.” 


delight to t 

CARLYLE says: “No fresher paintings of nature can 
be found than In Seott,” 

The undersi cheap, 


Te. just begun a new, very 
illustrated works. Send 
IVANHOE, just Wabilehed od price twenty-five cents, sent 
free by post on receipt of 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
445 and 445 Buoavw AY, New York. 
March 26 


ONLY ONE WAY OF SALVATION. 


S pp. - - 6cents. 


A ND OTHER PAPER BOOKS AND 
TRACTS FOR GENERAL AND WIDE 

DISTRIBUTION IN THE GREAT WORK OF 

HOME EVANGELIZATION, 

The Great Question. % pp. 4 cents. 

What Shall I Do with Jesus? 

Now. (By Rev. Newman Hall.) pp. 6 cents. 
Now is the accepted time, behold now is the day of 

salvation, 
Quench not the Spirit. (By the same.) & pp. 
6 cents. 


As none need despair of the promise, so none should 
neglect the warning. “ Grieve not the Holy Spérit 
of God.” 

Come to Jesus. (By the same.) G4pp. 6 cents. 

This little book unites in the entreaty of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit, and with all earnest- 
ness, plainness, and affection, implores every one 
to come. He said, ““Come unto me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden and I will give you rest.” 
What He sald then He says now. The invitation 
to the men of that day, is extended freely to those 
of this. 





Christ’s Words about Punishment. 4 pp. 4 | j, 


cents. 
Mow to Come to Christ. 
How to Repent. 
The Lamb that was Slain. 


The Living Christ. “ Christ liveth in me.” 

There must be a self-consecration, a yielding up of 
everything to God. It is at this point of conse- 
cration that half Christians turn aside. 

The Sabbath the Hope of the People. 

God's law and grace meet in a divine Redeemer, a 
divine Gospel, and a divine Day. 

LEAFLETS. 
GOOD NEWS FOR SINNERS. 
THERE IS JOY IN HEAVEN OVER RE- 

PENTANT SINNERS. 

AN ABUNDANT PARDON FOR THE WORST 

OF SINNERS. 

THE WARNING VOICE OF GOD. 
FORGIVENESS TO THE ENEMIES OF GOD. 
EVERLASTING PUNISHMENT. 

These leaflets are sold at the rate of fifteen for one cent. 
Also, TRACTS and HANDBILLS in large variety. 
No Christiaw should fail to have a supply on hand, 

that they may be distributed at every opportunity. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
28 Cornhill, Boston. 


N. BROUGHTON, JR., Depositary. 
March 5 at 


“tacture of Su 


pan: Pome of b 





GIFT BOOKS FOR YOUR MUSICAL 
FRIENDS, 


T's HOME CIRCLE, Instrumente) Masic 
for the Piano,? vols. PIANISTS A hey 
Music. =m ae CHO D. 
Ace. SHOWER OF 
LS, Voeal ieol Baste, Flees Ace. GEMS OF GER- 
MAN SONG, Piano Acc. GEMS OF SCOTTISH = 
Piano Acc. GEMS OF SACRED SONG, Piano Acc 
PEARLS, &c the 


OPERATIC 
no Acc. of each, Plain, reieioel Cioth #3: $3: 
Cloth, full gilt, $4. Sent 


LIVER pens & CO., Publishers, 
arch 26 277 WASHINGTON STREET, 


of 
4 





THE MILLION DISAPPOINTED ONES 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES, 
HO have been untite to bear Dickens 
re: rehase . 
or See Dickens's Works %, 
ata VERY LO 
Send 2% cents for os 
men volume, It is 
Sent free by mail pe any 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
4483 and 445 Broapway, New York. 
2t 


of “ Oliver Twist,” as a speci- 
uted on fine white paper. 
pt of the p 


March 2% 





BRADLEY'S 


a 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME 


TRIUMPHANT. 
Circular to Farmers. 


O BETTER PROOF OF THE SUPERI- 
=— s aS Super-Phosphate over all others 
- needed than to kno at the demand is beyond pre- 


afer six years of practical e 
~ Bate 5 warranted 


te ~ Lime 
in saying to ‘farmers that I how to man- 
ufacture it; and to all who tives noe my my Phosphate jn 
past years, ‘T have only to say, that hereafter every ton 
<< Feeepiete which I send to market will be fully up to 
a of any previous year’s production, No 
anufactured a me is sent to market until 
openes ‘and kt known to be wi to the standard req 
often remarked : 


in the manu- 


uired. 
“T phe yey "Bradiey’s 
Phos if I knew it was as good as it was last year.” 

To all ae i. you ean buy it with Ane} pawky as I 

pon now what I 4. stated Pow nen meee Ad ~~ 
Ww guess at je day’sproduction. Un- 
til proved by analy none is A to market. 

I have expended, ° We . _ over fifty thousand 
dollars in erecting Oil of Vitriol W. orks, powerful ma- 
po meag fe. ineluding a one hundred horse- er en- 
gine. and I have, therefore, much better facilities for 
manufacturing than heretofore. 

WM. L. BRADLEY. 


Boston, Dec. 17, 1867. 
Bos#on, Dee. 17, 1367. 
8. DANA HAYES, State Assayer, 2 State St., Boston: 
Dear Sir,—I have written the above Pa wey? with a 
pomof send! it “sf my customers and the farming 


“Toa ave been with my mode of manufactur- 
ing ee ee ee of Sq for a long time, and with- 
in the four months e made many analyses 

several th d tons of Pl phate now re: y 





for market. 

Please let me know if = can endorse my statement 
in fall as to the quality of the Phosphate I am now man- 
ufacturing, and oblige, Your Ob't Servant, 

WM. L. BRADLEY. 
STATE ASSAYER'S OFFICE, 20 State St., Boston. 
Mr. Wa. L. BRADLEY: Dear Sir,—Your favor of the 


17th is at hand. I have no hesitation in saying that what 
yon) have stated in the circular in reference to the qual- 
thie your Super-Phosphate of Lime, is fully substan- 
ed by the many analyses made here, w the last 
= a great many analyses of your Super-Phos- 

nate last , and a still r number this year, and 
e os in p cores that you have, by experi- 
ence, in a great ure overcome the many difficulties 
in manufacturing a f fertilizer of uniform quality. I find 
y ses of this year, with those o! 
po pe years, a great improvement in by uniformity 
of quality; and I co: paren aah Foye aw of this year as 
full 7 ouasl. if not Phoowhave ib to that of Or pa ious year. 


ey is entitled ies confidence of 
the yi ~ wy 1 eounnnnt 


espectfully, 
NA HA 8. State Assayer of Mass, 
Dec, 20, 188 March 5 





COMER’S 
OOK-KEEPING RATIONALIZED 


—REVISED EDITION. FORTY-FOURTH thousand, 
by GEORGE N. A. satks is — 
versally admitted to be the simplest, easiest “E-~ 

and withal the most thoroughly practical and efficient 
work on the subject ever issued. 


COMMERCIAL 


ai, aa being —— omnes of Se noes 

r, rs works 01 ENMANSHIP 

Pane wee er o"s = his celebrated STEEL 
COLLE > E 

which having been for twentyrseren years under 

the SAME MANAGEMENT, and attended by ‘een thou- 


— a v Ses oe confidence of the 

has thereby peculiar fecilities for pro- 
cntien able ppt] for its Graduates, one or 
more of whom will be found in almost every merean- 
tile house in 


BOSTON, 


umbers in other cities, while its ve 
NGINEERING. &c., ELEVES are distin —_ 
al, M rvice 


erchant, Military and Civil 


Mee en oe 
tion and ¢ can com- 
mand are promplly’ provided. 

Separate Department for Ladies. 


No CLASSE#. Stidents (of all ages’ ane aee may enter at 
an CATALOGUES HANDWRITING 
m 


With 
GATION, 
the 


— %; sent or 

be had RS CO: iL 

E, 323 foutnc CORNER OF WEST STREET, 
Boston, Mass, , March 19 





NEW DRAWING CARDS. 
E T. A. DRAWING CARDS, BY 
B. F. NUTTING, are on a new plan. Any one 
om arn a Bem, 
ane NICHOLS, 43 Wasb- 


n Street; eet ELLIOT, 5 Washington Street; NUT- 
tai Bt mos, Mareh 19 





REMOVAL. 
I A. eg Dentist, formerty 
teont Street. — 


WM, B. MAY, 





WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


For THE CURE of CowGus, CoLps, 
HOARSENESS, ASTHMA, INFLUENZA, CxovP, 
WHoorinG CovGH, BRONCHITIS, PREDISPOSITION 
TO CONSUMPTION, &C., &C. 
This great remedy is too well known and is perform- 
ing too much good to make it necessary to go Into an 
elaborate discussion of its merits. Suffice to say that it 
still maintains its supremacy in curing diseases of the 
most obstinate character, and that all who suffer from 
the above complaints, after having tested this remedy, 
seldom have occasion to resort to other appliances to 
insure a perfect restoration to health. 
From Hon. W. H. Jones, of West Dover, Vt. 
“T have been troubled ot wd uo with chronic 
S eee pee otk eal, wh ince, early 
in the winter. 
are cough, \ uch 





zai 
zs 
i 
“3 
2 
= 
i i 
aire. 
z 
ie 


48 cold, 
FAMILY Hot LD BE WITHOUT 

Prepared by eS W. FOWLE & SON, 18 Tremont 
8t., Boston, and for sale by Druggists generally. 


A POSITIVE CURE FOR Seren 

In all its manifold form 

J. W. Hornor, EsqQ., of Parkersbure, West Virginia, 
Dr. Anders, July 3, 1866, as 

OT bad 37 Running Uleers when T an nl taking 

your — Water, and am 


isa © a pee solution of es a solvent, “~ most 
l Vitalizing Agent and Restorative known. 
Cireutars free. 


4. P. DINSMO Proprietor, 36 8t. ny A Ls 
Sold by at Dremeista. eed 3. 


AMATEUR CULTIVATOR’S GUIDE 
TO THE KITCHEN AND FLOWER GARDER. 
7" NOW READY. 21 


A DESC ROCEIETTVE WORK of 140 pages, fully 
illustrated 1 colored plate and 





100 engravings, of over varieties 
of Flower and V: ; also, arieties of 
the F Hybrid Gladiolus. All the Novel- 
ties, both of the Flower and V: , for 1 
found desert| in the above work. 


nd 

The following testimonials are unsolicited by us, and 

can be multiplied by bundreds; 
From Mr. John Masters, Waukegan, Jil 

“ Your GUIDE came safe, safe, and pleases me much; it la 
the I ever saw.” 
From Mrs. E.Fitegerald, E. Sanbornton, Belknap Co... Ni. 

“It is aoa satisfaction and pleasure I hove 
studied y MATEUR'S GUIDE. I have esteemed 
be ey. boy are full of valuable infermation, 

plain practical, = eaayorey conveyed; 

just’ what every new 


From T. Hill,Oakland Gaines yeaa ¥., March, 2, "67. 
“Tt is without exception the best , useful 

= hy penance inecnes T have seen, for espec- 
ally 

From Miss D. W. Miller, Winchester, Randolph Co., Ind. 
“1 have received your GvuipE for the Flowe' 


Tr pat 
itchen fo 
It is very valuab 
vegetables, 


from me needless; it 
must recommend 
San B. F. Stanley, Greenfield, 8. C., March, 17, "67. 


“Thanks for ae A Smaseee. Guipe. It is indeed 
pleasant useful 


Tastefully bound fu cloth 3 colored rhe. st- 
Wiisoun res: Miccnieeed at Bence: 
ASHBURN Horticu Hall, Gem iese. 


CAMPBELL HOUSE, 
Estas see wx 
NO. 6 WILSON 





1839. 


“42 HOURS OF THE DAY. 
ing ey eek, 


OPEN ON SUNDA 
Preprestete) 


From State St. to 
a SERVED AT 


CHAS. H. COVERLY. 





CURE FOR FEMALE WEAKNESS. 
HIS WONDERFUL aves made 


my Cireula r. 


from an 
is a certain ‘cane ey 


three-cent postage I 
red and sold Sms. Lt! 
ph, by G, ian 
over Street, ry M. 8. Burr & © Oo Se Tretvont it St. 
F Mass,; Mrs. Lewis formant, North Jay, Me. 
an 





IMPROVEMENT! IMPROVEMENT J 
SHE WEED SEWING MACHINES. 


b fa exhibited or known, the 
public sentiment is that they are the most 


SIMPLE AND DURABLE 
in the market. 


art are cguatrusted with a“ —— “ el ey Ps. 
re, ie rr 
Lovk- Stitch.” one : 


Every one will say, The Simplest Shuttle Machine is 
the BEST. 


Then EXAMINE and 
TRY THE WEED.. 
Agents wanted in every Town. 


Weed Machi 
Sewing Bach ne Company, 


349 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Jot Geen north of Bostan Theaten, 


$2 DOLLARS PER HOUR 


EALIZED BY OUR AGENTS. For 


: OREPHART, BHO Vouk, Pa. 








$10 A DAY FOR ALL. 


TENCIL TOOL SAMPLES 
Address A. J. at el LAM, SPRINGFIELD, Ve. 





A. t. BRYANT & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
334 Washington St., Boston. 
DVERTISEMENTS inserted in all the 





leading papers in the country at low rates, 
Mareb & “ 





